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Che Outlook. 


The indications point to a fulfillment of the 
London ** Economist's” prophecy that within a 
short time there will be a revival of business in 
America, if not to the coneurrent propheey of the 
Feonomist” and Mr. (vladstone that it is destined 
to become the greatest rival of England, espe- 
cially in cotton and iron manufactures. The 
manufacturers of Massachusetts are enlarging 
their works, and one of the great loom manufac. 
turers of the country reports that he has more 
orders than he can fill. The crops in the West 
are larger than for several years past, and an ex- 
tensive foreign demand is assured, for those of 
(7reat Britain, France and Germany are corre- 
spondingly short. The railroads are not able to 
carry their freights: the New York Central has 
ordered S00 new cars, the Erie 2,000, to meet in- 
creasing demands. The report of Mr. Nimmo, 
acting chief of the Bureau of Statisties, shows 
that since 1573 our imports have steadily fallen 
off and our exports greatly increased. The expi- 
ration of the Bankrupt Law will substantially 
pat an end to fraudulent failures; and, by the Ist 
of January our paper currency will probably 
be as good as gold. ‘The iron trade, according to 
Mr. Hewitt, is still depressed, and literature of all 
kinds, which is the first to suffer, will also be the 
last to recover from the hard times. But leaders 
in all other lines of business look hopefully to a 
revival of trade this Fall. 


Mr. Hewitt’s Comnnittee is serving a useful pur- 
pose as a kind of official interviewer on the labor 
question of all persons who have any wisdom to 
offer, and of some who have not. Sinee it has 
yot through with the wiseacres who propose to 
ameliorate the eondition of the poor by abolish- 
ing machinery and limiting tabor, it bas really 
elicited some valuable opinions and more valuable 
information. Mr. Wright, Chief of the Massachu 
setts Bureau of Statistics. shows the value of 
machinery in the -tatement that it would require 
a population of 9,000,000 to do the work without 
machinery which is now done in Massachusetts 
with a population of a million and a half, and 
that then. in less than two vears, the condition of 


that State would be worse than that of China or 
India now. He shows, too, that wages, in propor- 
tion to the cost of living, are better now than 
they were in 1850. Mr. Watker, of Worcester, illus- 
trates the possibilities which this eountry affords 
of preferment to every workingman by the state- 
ment that out of the forty shoe manufacturers in 
Worcester there is only one who was not formerly 
a Wayge-worker or a journeyman. Of course, the 
shipping merchants think that our navigation 
laws sLould be repealed and that shipping should 
be free: and our great ship-builder is quite as sure 
that ship-building should be proteeted. Not least 
significant of the testimonies addueed before the 
Committee is the statement of Mr. Hewitt him- 
self: have been in business for thirty-three 
years, and in that time less than two per eent, of 
those with whom [have dealt have failed through 
The great mass of the 


misfortune or otherwise. 


people are honest.” 


No diminution in the yellow tever is reported. 
Over 1900 deaths have already oceurred, up to 
The Nerth 
is responding liberally to the appeals for aid. 
New York has contributed upwards of 875,000; 
Boston =15,000: other 
viticen proportionally. 
tunity for 
placed by the mayor at various points throughout 
this city for the receipt of contributions. The 
theaters, the botels, the lodges, and the various 


September 2d. in the tnleeted Gittes. 


S200; Chieago, 


over 
In order to give an oppor: 


widows’ mites,” poll-boxes been 


associations have all combined to swell these gifts. 
Every Christian chureh might follow the 
exatple by the (‘hiristian churehes of (C‘hieago 
all the 
Money that can be raised ean be ndvantayeously 


well 
and take up a collection next Sunday: 
used. The President has been appealed to to ap- 
point a -pecial colmission for the purpose of 
scientifically investigating the causes, treatment, 
and future prevention of this frightful epidemic. 
Such a commission is eminently desirable, and 
Congress would doubtles- provide for its expenses, if 
itshould be appointed. Some sporadic eases of the 
fever have appeared in northern cities—Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia, Cairo. Cincinnati, and New York. If 
there are no more than sporadic cases in the latter 
city it will not be for want of invitation; for some 
wards are in a frightfully filthy condition. But, 
in the northern climate, there is little reason for 
apprehension on the part of persons of cleanly, 
and reguiar habits. All authorities 
agree that the fever, though epidemic, is not con 
tagious. 


temperate, 


Secretary Shermau has made a speech which, 
whether we consider the character of the official, 
of the man, or of the address, is worthy the at- 
tention of all student= of current political prob- 

It is mainiy devoted to the tinaneial ques- 
He declares that we need the largest amount 


leis. 
tion. 
of curreney that ean be maintained at par with 
the established coin of the country: that silver is 
a neeessity, but should be coined only toa limited 
degree and maintained at par with gold; that 
otherwise it will drive rola out of cireulation and 
reduce us to the single silver standard of China 
and India: that the greenback should be retained 
as a permanent currency, but should not be al- 
lowed to take the place of national bank notes; 
that bank- are & neces-ity as a medium for loan- 
ing money, & Work in which the government can- 
not engage: that to strike at the banks is to strike 
at that which is essential to the best prosperity of 
men without capital of their own: that if the na- 
tional bank- were to be legislated out of existence 
State banks would be reorganized again, without 


adequate security, and thet the evils of State bank 
money, Which the people experienced before the 
war, would surely recur again: and be answers the 
clap-trap about the money power” neatly, thus: 
* My own experience in office enables me to say 
that if you convene ten bank presidents you will 
have ten different opinions, while party organiza- 
tion brings even Judge Thurman and Creneral 
Ewing on the same platform.” He says little re- 
specting other issues, except to defy the Potter- 
Butler Committee with a vigorous indictment of 
Democratic bulldozing in Lou'siana, and the as- 
sertion that ‘‘Governor Hayes yot the vote of 
Louisiana as lawfully and fully as that of Ohio.” 
By the principles ineulcated in this address Seere- 
tary Sherman proves himself the peer in finance 
of Chase and MeCullough. 


The special ayent of the government whose 
report from the Texan frontier i~ published in 
the daily prpers may not be an unprejudiced ob- 
server, but his official opinion that the difficulties 
alone the border are a result of the high tariffs 
tnaintained by both countries is entitled to serious 
consideration. He thinks the cause of the trouble 
is due to efforts by the United States to enforce 
the revenue laws upon people who look on smug- 
sling as legitimate busine-s. He urges a reciprocei- 
ty treaty between the United States and Mexico. 


At the same time Mr. Evarts, who is eredited 
with being a whig in his tendencies, has startled 
conservatives on both sides of the water by pro- 
posing that Canada form a Cust: ms Union with 
this countrys. The information comes through 
Times,” 
Caneda conld consistently establish such a treaty 
with the United States, because (rreat Britain has 
treaties with other powers promising them the same 
facilities for trade given by it to the most favored 
nation; but it declares that, apart from this con- 
sideration, Canada would be free to establish what 
ever commercial relations with the United States it 
What is the prospeet of such a customs 
treaty, how it is likely 'o be regarded in Canada 
or in this country and what its effect on special 
interests would be we do not know, but it would 
have the great advantage of uniting the two 
countries in commercial bonds, and making them 
one in all respects in which unity is desirable. 


_ 


the London whieh questions whether 


ele 


An important contribution to the secret history 
of the Presidential supplemental campaign is 
made by the publication of the following telegram 
to Mr. Tilden, seat from New Orleans, dated 
November 14, 1876, and signed by Randall, Lamar, 
Watterson and Ottendorfer: ‘‘ After a full survey 
of the situation we urgently recommend 
that you make at onee to (iovernor Hayes the 
This 


~ugyestion, 


here, 


proposition hitherto communicated to you.” 
proposition” Wiis undoubted], the 
publiely though brietly diseu-sed in the press at 
the time, that Mr. Tilden and Mr. Haves both 
withdraw and join in requesting Congress to pro- 
liewitt, in a pub- 
denies Laving advoeated 


vide for a new election. Mr. 
lished letrer, while he 
this plan, alse says that it was often discussed, 
and Was regarded favorabivy by Democrats as well 
as Republicans. Sue: proposition, emenating 
from soueh a souree, ix pretty conclusive evidence 
thar the Demoeratic managers considered as earls 
as November Lith that the regular election of 
Mr. Tilden through the con-titutional machinery 
of an Electoral College, and his peaceful inauga- 


ration, was hopeless. 


Gen. Grrant is looming up as a probable Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency in IS80. Mr 
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Hendricks three weeks ago declared him to be 
the most probable opponent of Democracy; Post- 
master Key in Chicago week before last declared 
that the whole negro vote would be assured to 
him; last week Mr. Conkling in a published inter- 
view pronounced a brief but eloquent eulogium 
on his fidelity and moral strength; at Kilpatrick's 
great encampment in New Jersey his name evoked 
the most vociferous cheering; and now Mr: Curtis, 
in ‘Harper's Weekly,” gives dignity and accretion 
to this spontaneous movement, not only by rec- 
ognizing it ax a fact, but also by gently insinuat 
ing the old anti Grant battle-cry of ‘* military 
dictatorship.” If Democracy follagws Mr. Hen- 
dricks and Mr. Thurman's wild lead and goes over 
to Nationalism, Gen. Grant may very likely be- 
come the railying ery of conservatism and order. 
The Republican party might go further and fare 
much The country is well over its third 
term scare; and there are a considerable number 
of voters would like to make (grat 
President again, if it was only to show what a 


worse. 


who (ren, 


Jack-o- lantern seare it was. 


Mr. Butler has borrowed the card 


wmetbod from ecclesiastical circles and introduced 


postal 
itinto politics. In along letter. occupying nearly 
a page of thie 
ination for Governor, made by 
Massachusett= who have asked me to be a eandi- 
date for the office of Governor.” but whose names 
of them 


* Boston Globe,” he accepts a nom- 
S74 voters of 


printed because some were 
threatened with from if 
they signed the eall which Mr. Butler had caused 
to be circulated for their--ignature-. His letter 
is wholly devoted to the of State 
and is mainly a shrewd appeal to the 
He de- 
nounces the increase of political expenditures; 
of 


je rect of 


are nol 


discharge employment 


discuss] 


prejudices of the poor against the rich. 


ealls 


demands the reinstatement usury jaws; 


for a stay law to prevent t! 
gages, and # right of redemption for mortgaged 
and demands more vigorous legislation, 
patterned after that of the paternal government 
of England, for the protection of the health of 
the laborers and their children, and the probibi- 
tion of overwork to the exclusion of time for a 
proper education. These are the only important 
planks in his platform. which might as well have 
been compressed into a paragraph a» spread over 
Private advice= indicate that if Massa 
Mr. Butler to use the 


estates. 


a page. 
chusetts men do not want 
old Bay “State as astepping stone to the Presi- 
dency they must be alive 


The Republican Conference at Saratoga last 
week angurs well for the Republican party in this 
State. There was danger, possibly there still is 
danger, that the Republican controversies would 
give the State to the Democratic party. The 
eonference included one hundred or more repre- 
sentative Republicans, resolved in favor of a full 
State convention of delegates elected in the usual 
way in order to secure harmonious party action. 
itself free from and 
There is likely to be a warm controversy 


and was wranglings bitter 
ness, 
within the parts between the friends of freorge 
William of Senator Conkling. 


but either man is better than anyone t 


Curtis and those 


he Democ- 
racy would be likely to send. 
(‘onterence has 


The International 


eome tO a close without accomplishing anything 


Mi mietars 


more than an interchange of Opinion- amony the 


representative men present. When public opin- 
ion in related nations ha- settled on an objeet to 
be attained, such a conference may do much 
towards securing conenrrent action: but when 


in a fluid 
and formative condition. as it is in tinancial mat 


public opinion in those nations is 


ters both in the United States and in Europe, a 
conference of torty or fifty men, however influen 
tial in their respective 


little. 


communities they mav be 


can accomplish vers 


in the Tu 
Lord 


vyrave ditheultie- 


Trouble begins” 
ship The 


propose d by 


rhish partner 
Yd ltan is for the re 
but 


chief being 


AnD 

Beaconstield. there 
Inthe way, the 

The Sultan does. nor a=k for 


are 
a bankrupt Treasurys 


but 


thy 


money 


And 


ricis liristian like Lord Bear: 


make prac 


ticable retoriius what to a vreat and 


mstield’s En- 


gland is money compared with reform!’ As to the 


<=. 


Austrian campaign, we wait till we get more trust- 
worthy advices, through some other than mere 
Austrian sources, before we undertake to specu- 
late further on the immediate prospects of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Turkey sees no reason why she 
should defer to the ‘‘advice” of the now disbanded 
Berlin Conference, and negotiate with Greece for 
a rectification of the latter’s boundaries. Whether 
the powers will enforce their *‘advice”™ is very 
doubtful, equally doubtful whether Greece can 


do SO, 


We report in another column a singular law 
proceeding, which, as the Viee Chancellor says, 
strikingly illustrates the misery of mixed mar- 
riages. Whatever may be thought of the honor 
of a man who secures his wife by a pledge respect- 
ing the future children, and then repudiates that 
pledge: whatever may be thought of the hardship 
of the wife who too confidingly trusts in a promise 
broken, there can be little question 
respecting the justice of the principle involved 
in No contro- 
versy can be more unhappy than one between 


so easily 


the Vice Chancellor's decision. 
a husband and wife respecting the religious edu- 
of their children: but contro- 
there must be some flnal arbiter, and the 
law wakes this tinal The 
mworal—and it is one worth serious pondering by all 
young people—is very plain: no marriage can be 
assured of a happy termination if the consciences 


eation in such a 
versy 


arbiter the husband. 


of the two parties are seriously antagonistic. 


The symposium on ** What is an Inspiration? in 
the North American Re- 
View, ts curiously significant of the present incer- 
titude of theological opinion on that important 


current number of the 


subject. There is no agreement in detining what 
is inspiration, indeed very little attempt to give a 
The writers agree only in repudiating 


inspiration, the doetrine that the sacred 


detinition. 
verbal 
writers were almanuenuses writing by dictation of 
the Spirit of Grod, and in limiting inspiration to 
moral and spiritual truths. Even Dr. Gibbons: R 
C.) says that ir would **be preposterous to look 
into the Bible for what passes to-day for scientific 
It that the 
the orthodox are not represented in this SVIpos- 


accuracy. is true straiter sect of 
ium, but modern evangelical belief is certainly 
fairly. as it is ably, represented by Dr. Wash- 
burn (Episcopal) and Dr. Newman (Methodist). 
both Broad Churehmen. Dr. Hedge’s declaration 
that “inspiration must not be confounded with 
infallibility.” involves a sound and pregnant prin- 
ciple, as does, also, He 
who bring= to tue reading of the Seriptures the 
same spirit in which they were written will not 
be likely to go far astray in the interpretation of 
The tirst principle is, also, in- 
hook 


way be looked upon as having God for it< author 
if the Holy Ghost caused the penman to write 


his canon of eriticisim: 


their contents.” 


volved in Dr. Gibbons's declaration that a 


the thoughts which he wished to communicate, 
no matter by what means the writer came to the 
The latter write. strikingly 
the Roman 
he makes the 
authority of the Bible depend upon the church. 
rnakes the 


church depend upon the Bible 


knowledge of them.” 
illustrates the ditference 
(‘athbolic and the Protestant Chureh: 


bet Weel 


while Protestanti-m authority of the 


— - _ 


A LESSON FROM 


are in this country five hundred and 
seventy-nine seminaries for the higher literary 
the 
law. medical and theologieal schools. 
the Jrigher 

and scientific education, ineluding all 


education. ineluding colleges, universities. 


There are 
eightyv-three schools for mechanical 


of 


design, mining, engineering, agrieulture and me 
chanics, This is a palpable disproportion. We 


do not need seven times as many me in the so- 
called learned professions as we do of manufac- 
turers and mechanicians 

And thi- 
the 


been ~ be Wi tr letters: 


It fairls 
disproportionate attention which lias 
thige 


Ais pr ie iis typical, rep 


resents 


neglect whieh lias been 


lavished on practical All our scientific 
put together do not equal, by nearly half, 
the theological sechool- No wonder that every 


Villave furnishes too Tifa doetors for it- patients, 
too many lawyers for its clients, and too many 
preachers for its hearers. 

In our common -chool <Vstenl the disproportion 


iseven greater. Mechanical education ix conspic- 


uous by its absence. The demand for skilled 
workers bas been growing greater, the supply has 
been growing less. When our fathers established 
the common school system there were no mechan- 
ical schools, because there were no mechanics to 
studied. But apprenticeship was then uni- 
versal. Now only the ruins of this system remain 
to attest what it once was. Formerly the theo- 
logical student studied under a practical pastor, 
the lawyer grew up into his profession through a 
eourse of clerking, and the carpenter and biack- 
smith were apprenticed to a waster for a period of 
years. Suppose that in abandoning apprentice 
ship in the ministry and partially abandoning it 
in the law we had not substituted theological and 
We should then have done for the 
pulpit and the bar what we are now doing for the 
mechanical pursuits. 

We set down here in order a plain statement of 
what our common schools are actually doing to 
help prodace better mechanics—carpenters, ma- 
sons, plumbers, farmers. We say nothing of the 
three reading, ‘riting, ‘rithmetic,” 
these belong to universal culture. They are the 
foundation of all education. We are -peaking of 
the superstructure. 

In our larger there though 
rather incidentally than systematically and scien 
tifically, something of the general principles of 


be 


law schools. 


because 


is tauwlit, 


cities 


mechanics, and perhaps a littl about chemistry 
The generally depends upon the taste 
aud of Few of the 
-chools, even in the rreat ceuter-., have any Con- 
The boys and girls make 


teaching 
inelination the teacher. 
siderable apparatus 
theirown. The wirl with a darning needle, a bit 
of thread, a pin-hook and a little cireular bit of 
tin pieked up at the tinsmith’s. makes her scales. 
The boy with an old 
at the drugwi-t = for tive cents an exhausted 


jar and a glass tube bouglit 
and out the air by the simple 
ct our hiis 
up the tube with his thumb. 


receiver, pulps 
breath and 


Excellent 


process drawing it with 
pol nage 
when there is a teacher to arouse enthusiasm and 
direct the experiments; but hardly adequate for a 
great national system. 

Imcdlusetrial drawing hos heen within the poet fow 
years extensively introduced. It is now required 
by law in Massachusetts in every town of over ten 
thonsand inhabitants. It 
tent in New York State, in part of Olio, and per- 
haps ¢lsewhere. But it is hardly known outside 
of the larger centers. The zest with which it has 
been entered on by the pupils shows the appetite 


ix taught to some ex- 


which this supply whets rather than satisties. 
Some agricultural and mechanical <chools have 

been established, either tounded on or aided by 

publie funds. But the literary colleges have fur- 


nished the model of organization. The course j- 


yenerally four year- Very few students ever 
think of going back to practical farming or 
mechanics from one of these institutions. Indeed 


the course is rarely entered on by those who in- 
tend to spend their lives on the farm or in the 
shop. The only scientific education that we have 
is all top and no bottom. 

We believe that this compri-e~ everything that 
our common schools are doing for the education 
of the the arts. 


There may be some exceptional teacher or even 


rising generation in mechanic 
exceptional superintendent that is doing more; if 
lad to learn the fact and report it. 
asks some 

to do th 


Russia ansWers the ques- 


we shall be wx 
What 
-ervative 
fathers did before him. 
It is possibly a little humiliating to take a 
Russia; but it still 


more would vou have: 
reader who is content “as 
tion. 


lesson im education from is 
more humiliating to remain behind her. 

At the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
in the exhibit of the Technical Schools of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. in Machinery Hall, a system 
of manual education was shown which ina very 
to imitate. 


but was passed 


small America has attempted 


This exhibit wa- 


was 
at Vienna 
unnoticed. In this system mechanical manipula 
tions are classified according to the tools used, as 
the hammer, the plane, the tile, etce., and the work 


to he done with) each Tin ] is arranged in ii <eries 


of exereises so carefully graded from the easier to 
the more difficult that the 
fully performed each of the exercises has aequired 


-tudent who has faith 


a more perfect mastery of the tool in its varied 
uses than is often acquired by workmen of many 
years experience. Each of these exercises consti. 
tutes a lesson, and is exeeuted by an entire class 


ee 
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Srepr. 4, 1875. 


at the same time, under the personal direetion and 
inspection of the teacher, and the eredit due to 
each student for the exceblence of his work is given 


at the close of the exercise. 


Trial has shown that this system is as well 
adapted to America as to Russia. 
President Runkle first brought it before the 


trustees of the Massachusetts Ibstitute of Tech 
nology, by whom it was at once adopted. The 
Agricultural School of Maine is doing something 
in the same direction. Perhaps some other schools 
have adopted the same system. But so far as we 
know it is best exhibited in the *‘Boston Whittling 
School,” 

This is private charity, though the room is 
viven by the eity of Boston. It is fitted up with 
work-benehes, at which each boy las a space for 
his work four feet in length; he is furnished with 
a vise. and iron screw, and a drawer under lock 
and key, with the more common tools. All the 
benches and tools are numbered, and each boy is 


held to strict accountability for his own. We 
quote from the report for [S76 7: 
“Thirty-two boys were admitted to the school Their 


ages ranved from twelve to sixteen About half of them 
the dav-schools: the others were em- 
Thev came from the Sundavy- 


were still attemling 
ployed in stores or offices 
schools of the Hollis Street and First Church, and from the 
Lincoln Building. Perhaps twelve of them had received 
seme instruction in the use of the jig-saw and knife, but 
none had had any previous training in wood carving or 
the the chisel. There were more applicants for ad 
mission to the school than we could receive. Tf any boy 
was absent two successive evenings, his place was taken 
hy another, A rank list was kept and pasted on the wall, 
and each boy knew how his work was estimated by con 
A course of twenty-four lessons in wood 


se of 


sultinge the list. 
carving Was prepared with special reference to secure the 
createst amount of imstruction with the least expenditure 
for tools and material It was not designed to make fin- 
ished workmen in wood-carving but to take advantage of 
the natural inclination toward handicraft, the Yankee 
taste for whittling which belongs to most boys, and to de 
velop it and guide it to useful applications,” 

We repeat with emphasis the conclusion reached 
by the founders of this unique school; ** We ean- 
not but believe that it would be easy to establish 
in connection with all our for 
boys anmannex for elementary instruction in the 
use of the half-dozen universal tools; the 
hammer, plane, saw, chisel, tileand square. Three 
or four hours a week for one year only of the 
vrammar school course would be enough to give 
the boys that intimacy with tools and that en- 
couragement to the inborn inclination to handi- 
eraft. and that guidance in its use, for want of 
which so many young men now drift into over- 
erowded and unecongeninl occupation, or lapse 
into idleness or vice.” 

This reform needs no State or national legisla- 
tion. Any sehool district can inaugurate it. All 
that is necessary is a teacher that bas the skill to 
organize it and a very small appropriation to fit 
up a room for the workshop. Any sehool com- 
mittee can make the experiment at its next meet- 
ing. It requires no new authority, and it is not 
costly. 


AGAIN. 


in which a moral 
law. Two 


THE DIVINE LIBERTY: 
FINHERE are three relations 
+-~ avent may stand, as toward a 
only are commonly counted, obedience and dis 
obedience. There is a third, when one ecompre- 
hends a law sufficiently to use it for his purposes, 
Here he neither obeys nor disobeys, but controls 
and employs. 

Almighty God is the supreme example of one 
No one conceives him as disobeying 
or as obeying. But in infinite knowledge of all 
the laws he has impressed on every part of the 


using laws. 


universe he appears to employ now one, now 
another, to accomplish what he will. One of the 
best explanations of miracles has been that they 
involve no perversion or contradiction of laws, 
but a superhuman employment of them; a use of 
some law which unaided man cannot grasp. The 
rifle shot is a miracle to the savage; perhaps to 
the divine Adept the raising of Lazarus is a lofty 
art of healing. 

In civil society this employment of 
There are laws to collect taxes and 


laws is 
plainly seen, 
duties; the smuggler disobeys them and ineurs 
punishment, the citizen obeys and avoids it. But 
when the Secretary of War applies to é ‘OMETeSs for 
an appropriation to pay the army he employs the 
law, and by his use of it controls, perhaps, ten 
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willions of dollars. 
ventionof theft: tothe private citizen they present 


There are laws lor thre pre 


only the question of obeying or disobeying; but 
to the governor, the judge and the policeman 
they are tools instrumentalities for work. This 
is not discarding laws. An earnest officer desires 
more stringent laws, that he may accomplish his 


funetion better, And it has been a vreat element 


of strength in popular government that every 
year twenty or thirty thousand citizens have 


come into office, and wielded laws a year or two, 
A man generally 
had 


and then retired to private life. 
the 
the use of it a while. 


cherishes law of the land after he has 
It is Common to speak of the facets of nature as 
may be said te obey the law of poi- 
or that of tire, and all 


But a physician studies the law of all 


laws. One 


avoid evil conse- 
quences, 
noxious drugs to use them in the healing art: the 
cook and the artisan use the law of fire to prepare 
food and to melt and mould the metals. This is 
somewhat higher than obeying: and it is not dis- 
carding. 

As we understand the New Testament, man is 
invited to wield the laws as, inso far as his sphere 
extends, their taster. In the law, 
Thou shalt mot kill.” is a limited, edueational 
expression of a broad law of /ife. ** Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy” is a representa 
tive inculeation of a yvreat law of rest. Thou 
shalt not steal” is a tirst lesson in the law of na- 
tional sealth. 
come unimportant and are disused as fast as man 
rises to a full acquisition of their spirit; and be- 
yond this the invitation of the gospel is that man, 
no longer feeling bound and trammeled by the pro- 


view 


These temporary expressions be 


Visional expression, should learn the law in its 
full and «meaning, and, as ap- 
pointed officer under tirods Kingdom, use if to 
accomplish the useful purposes of life. In Jenny 
Lind’s first singing lessons she was commanded to 
sing the seale. In the 
longer fettered by that command, but she uses 
the scale as mistress of it; it underlies every aria. 

This explanation does not countenance “any dis- 


~cope being an 


coneert-room she is no 


regard of the laws God has impressed on the 
nature of man, and on the phenomena of the 
world; nor does it discard the rudimentary ex- 
pression which in ancient times he gave, except as 
more comprehensive expression can be found in 
Christ’s teaching, or evolved by the thought and 
faith of later days: 
with a simple spirit of obedience as seen in the 
hearts and lives of those who rise no higher. The 
President's of the neither 
teaches the licentious to disregard them nor bin- 
The pby-i- 
cian’s use of drugs neither encourages the suieide in 


nor does it involve any conflict 


administration laws 


ders the virtugus from obeying them. 


taking poison nor hinders the invalid from taking 
medicine. Ten thousand men in a eommunity, 
striving to use God's laws of life, of rest and of 
wealth, in their highest and broadest applications, 
to promote the purest and most fruitful sanitary 
conditions, to secure equality of burdens and a 
proper distribution of repose and to attain the 
most advanced prosperity, would not at all en- 
courage persistent violators of the law, nor seri- 
ously hinder the Keeping of the Ten Command- 
But the 
administration of Grod’s yvovernment is a house of 
A cellar of disobedience; up out of 
that the gospel calls every one to come. A ground 
Noor of obedience; there it is permitted to dwell 
But above is the saloon of liberty ; 


ments by such as saw no better guide. 


three stories. 


if one chooses. 
there (i0d dwells and reigns in supreme use of 
laws, in infinite variety, to aceouplish the benefi- 
cent purposes of Almighty love; and thither he, 
through Christ, invites us to ascend that, humbly 
sympathizing with his designs, we may employ 
littl: we can of law in the ut- 


what understand 


Miost usefulness of life. 


NOTES. 

The Sundayv-school teacher will find helpful ma- 
terial for the study of the Sunday-school Lesson in 
Mr. Beecher s Lecture-Room Talk on Prayer in this 
week's issue, and also mp a suggestive litthe tneident 
given by a correspondent on page 19. 

Congreantionalists should read with care the item 
of news from Chautauqua in our religious news col- 
wos. The plan fora denominational Sunday-schoot 
convention is admirable, as also the proposal to unite 
Sunday-school instif{utes with couferences and asso- 
But there are some other propo 
We shall 


clation meetings. 
sitions involved that are more doubtful. 


183 
lose one of the chief advantages the Present enthu- 
siasin for Bible study if we allow it te le turned inte 


ltmakes creat deal of 


the Seripture to see 


denominational channedts. 
difference whether 
whether these things be so. or seureh itt te prove that 
they are so. 
alists to dowble the subscription lists of of the “Sun- 
day-school Times” and the National Sundav-sehool 
Teacher.” both of which are. hy the way, edited by 
Congregationalists, amd cither of whieh is several 
tines better than anveéling that any denominational 
Board or Society can produce, than toattempta rival 
publication for the sake of the doubtful advantage 
of having it Congregations! 

Leonard W. Bacon has been trving forsome weeks 
to get the “ Congregationalit” te tell him how a min- 
ister can lenve the Congregational denomination: 
but he gets no satisfaction. The question is atest one. 
If Congregationatlism ix there ought to be an 
exit: if it is a printi; there is rho wav out but 
to repudiate the principle. 

The “Orange Journal 
in the Christian Union, 


We secure 


Pt will be tur wiser for the Congregation 


recent editortal 
eritiersing the Hley wood 
Faneuil Hall meeting, the text for an eloquent de- 
fense of the liberty of the press If it were not too 
long we should transfer it te The 
* Journal” may rest assured that the Christian Union 
stands now just where it always stood, a thorough be- 
liever in Jefferson's aphorism, Brror of opinion may 
be safely tolerated) Where reason is left free to combat 
it.” But in this ease Mr. Hevwood was condemned 
and punished net for error of opinion, but for pub- 
lishing obseene literature: andthe Faneuil Hall meet- 
ing and, more lately, the Free Thinkers’ Convention at 
Watkins defended him, not onthe ground that the book 
vround, as we rend their 
resolutions, that te punish the publishers and venders 
of obscene Literuture is to the right of free 
That is converting a subline principle of lib- 
erty into a monstrous plea for license. We hawe not 
read Mr. Heywood's pamphlet. and do not propose 
to. The question whether “the phrases of an indeli- 
cute and vulgur Whieb. nuecording to the 
“Orange Journal’ it contains, bring it properly 
“within the true definition of abscenitv” is one, it 
seems to us, that eclitors theetings may 
properly leave te the vod jury Who were un- 
happily compelled te read the book and pass on its 
character. 

Mr. Bergh has active emulators at the West. Last 
week the Hlumane Society of Chicage fook the frame 
of a horse from an apology fora man who was beat- 
ing it before a heavy load. auned shot it. much to the 
astonishment of the said upolouwys llorse humanity 
still has room to grow. 

—Like all such institutions, the Chicago poor-house 
has its romantic characters. 
among them at present is an old man of muscular 
proportions and a weight of two hundred pounds. He 
has fourteen living children, some of them wealthy, 
and yet for some time he has enten the coarse food of 
public charity as admifiistered by public contractors. 
His name is Stratton, and he is the father of * Tom 
Thumb.” While Tom wasa minorand managed before 
the curious for paternal profit, he quarreled with his 
father, and, upon attaining his majority, left him for 
Barnum, and has continued to discard him ever since. 
Of the merits of the original quarrel we know noth- 
ing, and care nothing. Whatever they may have 
been he must bea marvelously little-souled son who 
ean live in luxury and leave his tatherin the poor- 
house, There ought to be. if there is not, law to com- 
pel a recreant son to relieve the public of such a 
needless burden and such a unique disgrace. 

—Among thearticles on “* Public Discourtesies” that 
have appeared im our columos there was recently 
published one on Discourtesies the Omuibus.”’ 
There are also sometimes courtesies displayed in the 
omnibus. “A “literary gentleman,” in fact the writer 
of this note, entered a Brouwdway stage a short time 
since, took out his pocket-book for the fare and found 
nothing less than a five dollar till Now, five-dollar 
bills are cupital articles to “have ‘rownd'” on some 
ocensions: but as the driver cun give change only to 
the amount of two dollars, and as the only other per 
son in the omnibus, an centlenniun om the ecor- 
ner, could not change the bill, the writer would have 
ignominiousty retired te the sidewalk had not the 
elderly gentleman motioned him te Keep his seat, 
taken out a package of stage tickets and, with a cour- 
Allow presented his fellow- 
passenger. Tellus inthe face of this that the old-time 
politeness is dying out with the old-time gentlemen! 

Mr. Beecher’s first two lectures in San Francisco 
were attended by large 
Nearly every seat in the house had been reserwed, al- 
though the price charged was 41.50 for a single leet- 
ure, or ay for the eourse of four lectures, 
receipts are reported to lave been night. 
delivers twenty lectures on the Pucifice comst, 
engaged very nearly if net quite every evening ex- 
cept Sunday during his stay. 

—The President of the British this year 
has bonored by a breach the custom of devoting the 
opening address toa tournament with an imaginary 
Ilis theme but 
scientifically interesting: the relation of mathematics 
to the arts and seieuces. tle is authority for the 
statement that Prof. James Thompson has invented 
amachine whieh will accomplish the most intricate 
calculations by simply turning a handle, 
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FRIENDS. 
r 
tee better’ 


INQUIRING 
the 
“uted Wiis 
Wold dono Violence 


Beecher 
This 


1 notice word * 


others 


reportants 
weld tet 


ta) 


*reporteria 
word reporter 

is determined, not by philosophical consid- 
ind the 


authority for reporterial. 


Lancuage 


erations, but by usage word in actual use is 


there is no 


reportorial 


Il write to ask that in the column devoted to * Inquiring 
vou will give some intormation coneerning Gospel 
Harmonies there a differenec between 
sich) What ix the price of anv of them I< 
there a wood prock Has the harmony of which 
the first part is wivenin the tirst volume of Beecher’s * Life 
of Christ” been finished. and. if so. cun if be procured by tt 
What isthe priee af Abbott's Dicthonary of Relig- 
(an vou refer me tothe number of the 
Christian 3 ch this work Was reviewed, or to ans 
other review or descriptions \lso please to state the 
price of Abbott's “Jesus of Nazareth 

1) There are two kinds of Harmonies, one of which 
gives in parallel! columns the actual words of the four 


evaneetists. the incidents, arranged in 


however, being 


What is supposed by the author or editor to be a chro- 
nological order Of this class of Ilarmonics we have 
found none, the whole, better (hough In some im. 
portant points we do net agree with him) than Dr. 
Robinson's Clark's is also a very mil one of this 
kind. In the other kind of Ilarmony the various ac 
counts of the different evangelists are woven together 
into one continuous narrative, told, however, substan- 


(ot these Harmonies 
is one published during 


tially in the words of the gospels 


ind chenpest 


the most COLT) | 


the last season by A.D). F. Randolph & Co. A very 
excellent one is edited by Edmund Kirke and published 
by Lee W Shep ral Vir. Kirke ocesstor ally gives a new 
transiation, and he adds a w bref notes explanatory of 
manners and customs Dr, Edward Evgleston has also 
prepared a very admirab ne, published by Fords, 
Hloward. & Hulbert. wheel | vuivantuwe of le ing 


ible illustrations, lt 
rist in Art.” (2) The H 
referred LO, pub if enusily be car- 
orted and sold here by John 
1) The price of Abt 


coptaining 


accompanied by Lida'’s 


is entitled ** ¢ irmonyv above 


ried in the pocke It is the one published in 
London 
Wiley 


ic 


Dictionary 


ve notices 


“pd to Harper A 
Also published by 


of the press an srochers, 


Franklin square, 


Harper & Brothers. The price is $5.50. 

Piease <tute briefly the **Five Points of Calvinism.” about 
which theological <tudents so mitch to say, and 
oblige a constant reader of the Christian Union. 

(1) Original sin, an ‘“‘ hereditary depravity and cor- 
ruption diffused through parts of the soul, rendering 
nes obnoxious to the divine wrath.” and involving in- 
fants, who “‘ bring their condemnation into the world 
with them », Predestination, he eternal decree 
of God, by which be has determined in himself what he 
would have become of every individual of mankind,” 
ani! which eternal ie Tor rdained for some 
and eternal damnation for others ($) Partieular re 
demption—that is, the redemption of an elect body, 
chosen tb (god for inscrutable reasons out of the race 
to be redcemed. 1) Effectual calling, whereby ** God 
moves the will, not aceording “Vstem aintained 
and event Tor res. uch a manner that it 
would tv fterward- r «opt either to obey the 
impulse or ! tit, but by an eflicecious influence,’ 
(5) Perseverane the saints. or the doctrine that all 


the elect w cert be TD save The opposite 
that it Was at our 
proifered grace of 


other of 


opinion from the supposition 


Liie 


O}) Mon Oo reiect or accept 


course.” The quotations are trom Calvin’s ** Institutes.” 

first. as to) Poetry, sen 

it depends upon the musical proficiency of your 
schoo! Send to Biglow & Main for a catalogue There 
oo ’ ana k of Praise. “ome of the music 
difficult 

have read with nterest miments. n the 

trades Vig natter€ hrist was laaptized, be 
and [hr that } ntended 
His te if cnn take Titnie Te) 

(Christ's direction, refers to the spirit, not 
to the form of his life. Tle was unmarried: but celibacy 
is not a Christian du Ile wore a turban and long 
loose flowing robes; we may wear felt hats and dress 
coats He ate reclinn ve mayV cat sitting He prea h- 
ed as an itinerant; the modern minister may be a settled 
Pastor If We w the 4etter. then feet-washing 
what revived, hye eommanad ti practice it 


(Jolin 14 vi IS explr tand emphatic as the 


command to be baptized The essence in all externals 
is the th ne signified, not thre language oT by 
which it is signified ln our judgement it is no more 
essential to be lap fo oby ummersion hecause Christ 


was probably immersed than it is to celebrate the Com because he is my neighbor, duties tunder the haw 


munion in an upper chamber, reclining at a table, with 
no women present, because the Tirst Lord’s Supper was 
so celebrated. 

by What meuns vou 


Piease state (if in your power 


to harmonize the tollowing two pussaures, and 
you will surprise and oblige 
(hristian Union, July (Matt. Ch 
“The unpardonable sin “Wherefore (desis) sas 
unforgiven ONLY BECAUSE tr unto you, All manner of sin 
IS NCONPFRSSEIT ANT shall twee for- 
PENTED OF, Ne from ** The vinta tier bevel thie 
Infinite Love.’ phemuy the Holy Ghost 
“hall forgiven tnto 


meen, verse. 


Armd whosoever speaketh a 


word 


t shall tue forgiven him 


if 


iv 


iit 
iN 


IT SHALL 


Ter COME 


This pussave must interpre teal comparing if wilh 
the veneral teaching of Scripture, Soe compuring it the 
teaching is this simply: If one resists the Father, there 
is still open to bim pardon through the Son: if be resists 
the Son, there is still brought to bear upon him the cra- 
but if he resists the Spirit, 
al 


Tha forgive 


cious intluence of the 
there 


us 


spirit; 

The reserve in God's trinity 
Ther 

ness, because there is no repentanee; and there is no 


nothing else. 


Is 


influences is exhausted 


nriance bye cause rey ites if ww roucht only in 


the soul that vields itself te the mtinences of the Hloly 
Spirit. 

What are the names of the relations between on in @ 
ehild and mveelf, and rice versa 

It isa mooted question, The relation is held by some 


to be that of uncle nnd The W OF hiece. others lo be 
a cousinship, 

recent books on etiquette, 
We know of better the ** Bazar Book of 


published & brothers. which ts 


nothing than 


Decorum. 


small and inexpensive; and “Sensible Etiquette,” by 
Mrs. H. ©. Ward, published by Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia, which is larger and More comprenensive. 

Lites World” lished at corner 
of Sumerset and Beacon streets, Boston, Mas~., at $1.50 


year, 


LABOR 


By 


AND CAPITAL. 

LEONARD BACON 

NDER the title ** Capital and Labor’ Lhave 
suggested that the employer onglt to think 

of 


whom 


something than justice toward those 


hie He is 


that of commutative or commercial justice. 


more 
employs, under a higher law 
than 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself means 
more than, Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbor 

more than, Thou shalt give thy neighbor the mar 
ket price for his labor. IT have sugyested t at the 
employer and the employed, however their cir 
ditfer 


the other poor, though one bea Yankee and the 


cumstances may though one be rich and 


Irishman. though one be a Southern 


the other a blaek 
and the other a 


other an 


eavalier and freedman. though 


one be a Californian lony-tutiled 


(Chinese—are neighbors eaeh to the other, owing, 


each to the other, all neighborly duties. They 
are not, in this country, masters and slaves; they 
are free, and, before the law of the land as well 


as the law of God, they are equal. Their rigtits 
the rights of property and the rights of labor 
the the 


guarded property of the laborez. whieh hie Ay 


ure 


same, for labor is acknowledged and 


sell or use in any other honest way at his disere 
As of the 
same community, the employers of labor and the 


tion. neighbors, therefore menibers 


and mutual 
the 


meaning of the word only, but ordinarily 


employed have common interests 


duties. They are neighbors, not in largest 
near 
the 
law of love. Thon shalt love thas neighbor iis 


thyself.” 
Now. let us 


neighbors. and the higher law over them is 


that the duties of 
neighborhood are all fol) 
both sides 


the employed, being embers of the 


remember 
They are on 
reciprocal duties, The employers and 
munity and having common interests and respon 
sibilities, it is not enough to talk about the duty 
of capital to labor as if duty in that relation were 
side either under the law of 


all on one commer 


cial justice or under the lw of love. 


Duties under the law of justiee are delinite. and 
to enforce them is one’ end of eivil yovenrti 
ment. But what | have ealled the duties of good 
neighborhood—the duties whieh | owe to my 
neighbor, not because he is my tenant or my 
landlord vor for any sueh reason, but simply 


of love—are of another sort. The clueracteristic 
of such duties is that they are and must be volun 
tary. Love, kindness, sympathy, public spirit. 
No legislature 


It their 


ennnot be eoerced. 
them. No power can enforce them, 


\ 


essence that they are free 


kine If 


vour e@hurlish neighbor to vou 
threaten him he will only be more ehurlish. 
vou assail him with any sort of vielenee. if yon 
turn pigs into his garden. if you break down this 
fences, if vou burn his house over Vou 
will only make him hate vou: and instead of 


becoming neighborly, he will take venvennee if he 
‘an. Nothing but Kindness will toake hin kind 
to you. Remember the old proverb, °° Tle that 


will have friends must show himself friendly.” 
have already suyvested something coneerting 
the res pousibilits of employers nnder that divine 


law which Christ expounded itt the story Thee 


(;00d Samaritan Looking now at the other side 
of the same relation, | see a similar duty resting 


on the emploved. Their duty, of course. is mot 
in all respects the same with that o! 
thie 


ers, and their temptations are 
I will try to explain ina familiar way the cts 
and the temptations. 

Let me begin with a supposed case of another 
\ trader 


dd 


sort, but involving the same principles 


(we may eall him Brown) has om land a 


barrels of flour: and he must sell therm last 
week they were worth a thousand dollars.  “Thres 
have cost him all that: and if lie sells them for 
less he will lose on investment 
last week there has been a cliaanee in the mearket 
The demand for exportation has fallen off thie 


supply from the West is met 


expected; and to-day his hundred barrels of Tous 
are worth only sit thundred dollar- 
jiudignant at his customers when thes oller 
six dollars a barrel instead of ten Phiix is ores 


injustice,” he says, ‘Sand Twill mot stand it 
Hour will make just as much bread now, and a 
As 
hunger: Lifes 
renewing the strenoth of the eater armel vou @om 
mit an outrage against my richt= as aomercyant if 
you refuse to buy mis flour nt an 
You tell him that you 
dollars of Mr. Jones, 
street: but he replies, 


good, as it could last week: it will satisfy 


it will go as far in sustaining the 


ii barrel for 
at the other end of the 


No. and | 
bound ourselves by an oath that we will sell at 


have 


the old price or not at all.” You tell linn that in 
the next town there i- abundance of thour waiting 
to be sold for six dollars, or even less, by ter 
“chants who must be rid of it, and who will for 
that price deliver it at your door ile replies 
‘*We have determined that mo mint shall sell 
Hour in this village for less than ten dollars: and 


any man who may come within our bounds to 
deliver a barrel of flour for a less price will do 
at his peril. Dogs will artack «vou -Kne 
Jones has a bull dog and | have two): -tones will 
be thrown at his horses : Wiilreoti will 
to be Lipset and he be thankiu tie escapees 


Justice 


life. 


at our price, and we will have justice 


with bis requires vou to buy of ts 


Now, nobody ean deny that it is a hardship tor 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones to tind themneelves slut 
up to the alternative of selling their tour for less 
than cost or not selling if at all rake 


them bankrupt and-may turn them out of hous 


and home It is hard for their wives and ehil 


dren, who may be made utterly destitute by thre 


failure and consequent discouravement col 


band and father. But there may be bardship 
whieh is not injustice. The fact that the price of 
flour has fallen isa hardship to Mr. Brown, but 


his enstomers are guilty of no injustice when the 
decline to pay more than the actual market val 

of bury core 
through fault of theirs. There 
strong appeal to their Kindnes-, to their 


what they flour is 


neo may be a 
borly feeling, to their conscientious recoymition of 


the law, ** Thou shalt love thy neighbor cs thy 


self: but if he sets up a claim on the 


commercial justice, and imststs that they are 


pressing lim by their refusal to pay more tor lis 
four than it is worth in the market, he only 
makes them angry——unless they charitably con 
clude that he is either a fool or a lunatic 

There is little need of showing how the wood 


feeling of Mr. Brown's neivlibors, to not alienated 


by some such perverseness, might come to lis re 


eo 
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lief. One of them might sav to another, 
friend Brown is in a tight place. 
him. If his eredit can 
able in a little while to work out of this trouble. 


Let some three or four of us share the risk of en- 


let trv to help 


be sustained he will be 


dorsing his notes, or of lending bint money.” 
Or neighborly sympathy may take some other 


course to show him by deeds as well as by Kind 
words that he friends, He 
somehow his business has taken a new start: that 


has 
he has some new customers; that old customers 
are buying more largely; and that they are even 
buying things which he knows they have me 
urgent need of, and are doing it that they muy 
encourage him. Possibly he may tind his house 
invaded by ‘**a surprise party,” bringing very sub 
stantial proofs of good will. Tlad he quarreled 
with his neighbors they might have let him sink 
under his trouble; but if he can quietly appeal to 
their sympathy it will be as netural for them to 
help bim as if the loss had come by fire or a 
tornado. 

| have been writing about «a supposed fall inthe 
price of flour, and the consequent loss to mer 
to sell. There 


beariny all 


chants who have flour 


readers who do not 
(if there 


what 


on the conthet be a between 
labor and capital, that is, between laborers and 
the employers of labor. Limay therefore be par 
doned if, in a few 
munication is becoming too long), | point out the 
Mr. 


his hundred barrels of tlour. and the ease of labor 


words (few thiis 


resemblance between the cuse of Brown with 


ers distressed with a falling off in the demand for 
work. 

1. Labor is the property of the laborer, and is, 
as really as flour or any other produe* of labor, a 
commodity that ean be exchanged for other com 
miodities, 

2. The of 
amount of other commodities which can 
liable to 
just as the exchangeable value of thour is liable to 
Huetuation. 


the 


exchangeable value labor oor 


is Huetuation. 


chased by a day's labor 


4. The price of labor, like the price of thour, is 
its exchangeable value expressed in terms of 


of money may the price of labor without! 
increasing or diminishing its exchanweable value 
Fluetua 


tions of price are not always fluctuations of value, 


as compared with other commodities, 


nor even of exchangeable value. 

1. The hardship which the laborer suffers by a 
fall in the exchangeable value of his labor is like 
the bardship whieh Mr Brown sutfers by a fall in 
the price of his tlour, 
He 


customers, the employers of labor. 


mnisfortune, not Oppression. 
‘annot help himself by quarreling with his 
If bie 
treats them as responsible for his misfortune and 
if 


restrain, by any violence or threats of violence. 


execrates them as oppressors he undertakes to 
the right of employers to buy labor at the market 
price, or the right of other laborers to sell their 
own labor at whatever price they are willing to 
aceept—he is doing just what Mr. Brown was pro 
posing to do in the case which | have deseribed. 
He breaks the tie of sympathy between himself 
and them. His influence concurs with the intl 
ence of socialist dreamers and reckless politicians 
that the element of 
and good neighborhood will die out of the relation 


to make it certain kindness 


between him and his employers, whieh is only 
another name for the relation between Labor and 


(‘upital. 


SOME SUMMER RESORTS, 


(ur 
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been tuking There is no loeomotion exaetlhy like 
if light. strong, open Wagon, withtwo 
drawn by one sound, kind, suare-footed 
horse. ‘The passengers are tive in number, two 


adults amd three children. 
to 


The luyvawve. reduced 
under the 
essiiry woolen is are folded 


it= lowest terms, is packed 


seats, 
We 


crackers, cheese, choe 


for eu- 


dingat the fartuliouses and inns by night. 


Olutetin enkes, eut lonf-suvar. coffee and a eoffee 


The thine which is longed for on sueh 


prot 
tramps as this is cowl collee, and if is the one 
thing itipossible to get, unless vou bring it with 


you. Next to cottee nothing so palatable 


satis us enke chocolate and loaf-sugar, 


rice WwW one ana it of the other. 


lf 


nny Tender the tramp doubts my word 


Ire lition to these 
at 
trunk containing a change of clothing and a few 


We Carry an ave, a couple larve turmbrellas, a 


eteefTeris 


Thus armed and equipped we travel leisurely 


Along, twenty. or thirty, or forty miles a day, as 
thie ir lf we renehl a villawe and at 
tavern at might. or at moon, well and good: if 
We pout w quarters as We ean get 
ata faruiliouse \ spirit, a plaeid tem 


per, and a disposition to °° take things by the easy 


tastes to mlone very tufortably enjoyva 


enable of inlet and congenial 


Yesterday traveling by eo 


pass. se to speak, along a lonely, unfrequented 


and unknown road up among the mountains, we 


found ourselves af) a red cottage, 
beautiful for situation on a high hillside. The 
farmer and his family bad just risen from their 

Could you ‘bait’ our horse, and give us 

Yes, 

Wee The lorse is ounhiteled and led 
ter thie barn We shelter for ourselves 
ina thee revorn of thre The housewife 
vets her table with a full pan of ereamy milk and 
worow of and Over a quiek fire in 


And 


in a few minutes we are busy with a laoneh whieh 


the stove our pot of coffee is soon brewing. 
is all any reasonable being could ask for. In an 
Such views, such 
and 
meadow, steel hills to climb, such foaming brooks 


hour Weare again under wav. 


air, suche milk, such frawrance from wood 


fo eross. sueh surprises of 


landscape, such pleas- 
ing twists and turns of roadway, such absolute 
is there 
or a fortnight quite 
anoybody should want to follow our 


Independence, and quiet, and restfulness: 
Wavy of spending a week 
like this 
wagon tracks | would like to tell him the route. 
And now we are back at Hinkley’s, after an ab- 
three weeks, 


public house To commare with it for comfort and 


sence of 


We have found no 
quiet and lomelikeness: and as we tirst caught 
sight of the Enelishians Pond, coming over the 
(jreenvale Till, we all exelaimed that we had had 
no Views in all our great circuit whieh approached 


this im loveliness and grandeur. Running over 
the hotel register we find that “events or eighty 
persons bave been here sinee our departure and 
even tow the house is full. Happily the pleasant 


families whom we left are still here, enjoying 
Rangeley, tuey tell us, ‘‘more and more every 
diay The Bishop ix spending the week at Ken- 
nebageo, but the Doetor abides by the house, and 
continues to organize boating parties for the lake, 
ana te teach the \eoultige dens how to row: the 
Judge still graces the baleony with his benign 


RANGELEY ONCE MORE 


JACK again at Hinkley’. And it is | 
to be here after a eruise of a hundred 

and tifty miles, in an open wagon, through the | 
valleys and over the mountains of northern | 


Franklin County. As [sit by my window T look 
out to the northeast across the Haley bry 


shoulder of Kennebago 


the east Mountain and 
can drop my eye in imagination upon the Dead 


Vet ta 


reach the point where we now are, and where we 


River valley, barely a dozen miles away, 


arrived last evening, it has taken two days of m 
cessant riding and a grand sweep of abont eighty 
This, then, of the 
cases in which ‘‘the longest way round is the 


miles, is one paradoxical 


shortest way home.” 
Shall | deseribe such a Wigrok Cruise AS We have 


presence, and ministers to the general enjoyment 


bv his nufailing good humor the Professor main- 


tains the sttidious and intelleetual atmosphere of 
the house, and those gentlemanly traditions whieh 
for the time being are rather ruthlessly trodden 
of the “blue shirt and knock about 
hat sel while the ladies and half a seore of 
complete the eirele. If you eould 
last evening as we gathered around 


the rowril bireh tire in the sitting-room. and re 


viventures and achievements of the 


feorts it, you would have felt something of 


the potent spell of Raungeles 


My ety 


: more than 
frill, | 


of note piper are 


ive not so much as Degrtnr to tell of 


the involuntary imprisonment of the Bishop and 


his party on Kam Island, or of the way the Judge 


ISD 


builds an open tire. or of sed whe the Deetor 


did not goto Kennebaue vas brouulht 
home the other day from: Uerks of the 
Rangeley ** hop” lest 

which some of wept inn te se or of 
trout which Master Thom 
the dam back of the tou~ 
all that to be 
single letter 

HINKLEY's 


or 
ith 


tis tiie bis 


\Vuvustus caught from 
bat could write 


Wie written from: 


ELLERY 


at 


RANGELEY 


THE CURSE OF EMI'TY 


iy 


T dawn woes 
Alona thee ty 


Wilt reap with tes 


wri 
* Disturt me mot.” | were? 
I sat with folded hand- 

And Saw thre 
The waiting harvest 
heard the reapers ine 
And thought to wo. burt 


The dav at hast was «kh 
And homewurd, one 
The reapers went. well hat 
Theirs was meomisspent cay 
No long hours dreamed awe 
In sloth, that turns te 


A reaper lingered meow 
“What!” erted he. ‘Gir 
Where are the sheaves f 
“Alas! [made 
let the dav pase tr 
Until tow late te work | reson 


“Oh. foolish he 
And sudly shook his bead 
“ The dreaming soul is 
The harvest soon iso er 
Rouse up and dream 
Aet, tor the sumtmer tucet! 


“ What if the Muster: 
To-night. and eulled vou 

Asking how muny 
If at the ¢ 
You showed but empty by 


Filled with stranwe terror th 
Lest chance come not aun 

sought the wheat. ix wi 
“ Perhaps ere break of day 
The Lord will come thi< wa 


A voice kept saying, till, w 


Through all the still 
Among the wheut-fields< 
I dared not putse to rest, 
So for my dreams puid the 
But when the meorning 


And rested reapers woke. 
My heart su 


Per 


For came he soon or bate 
The Lord of the 


Would find me bearing mot chy ermpty 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. . 


My Dear Madam : 
The 


| -iftting in the 


saloon when you and your little bov came by. He 
blue 
a tender 


A VOTHER 


N coming down in the Mary Powell 
Knoll” the other morning | wa- 


isa beautiful ehild, and throuwely 


larue 
eves there looks thou rlitful so 


and 


heart or I greatly misread the child nature 

which is always a delightful b tome. Just at 

that moment the | Rock on one 

side, a gay sight, with its crowd people and its 

score of flags. He canecht at vour chatelaipe. 


“Oh! look, mother,” he cried, and at the same 


instant he endeavored to drag vou to the window. 
His nervous and vigor. peril ts foo 
for the waist-band to which the ehatelaine was 
fastened, and tore it llow serious was the dam 
age I really do not know: | was too minieh inter 
ested in the boy's face, The light faded instantly 
out of his laughing eves: he forgot tty reali 
decked steamer: he wrune his is and 
stealthily upinto vour fac se sorrs 

mamma,” he said softly Saving vou're <orrs 
does no good.” was the. sever repels That 
wont mend the dress When will vou learn, Al 

fred, not te =i) ride Lal irker shadow fell 
upon the little face and the just befor langhing 
eves looked upon the rent through « film of tears. 


But there was mothineg the little lean is eonld do 
to repair the rent, and the apolos the young 
heart had been tossed rudely back ovain: and se 
he looked on im Silence as Voor pour the toru 


dress, and then you passed out of my sight. 


- 
— 
| 
| 
| | 
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There-was no hot anger in your face; there was 
no fear in the boy’s face. He took your hand as 
you walked away together. He did not dread 
any vindictive punishment athome. I may safely 
presume that the incident has faded from your 
recollection; but it has not faded from his. He 
has been tanght a lesson that he will not soon for- 
get. His mother has told him that repentance for 
wrong-doing is useless. It will take many a 
Sunday-school lesson to erase from his mind and 
heart the impression of your one false state- 
ment. 

False, I call it; for to be plain with you, mada, 
it was false, and you know it to have been false. 
If saying ‘‘ I am sorry” did no good, then not say- 
ing ‘‘ I am sorry” would have done nobarm. Suap- 
pose he had notcared. Suppose that, child-like— 
man-like, too, for that matter—he had rushed on, 
regardless of the damage, to see the steamer that 
had so suddenly caught his eye, would it have 
been as well? Is it nothing to you to have a boy 
who feels keenly when his careless act has wrought 
you inconvenience? I do not believe you think 
so. 

To say that one 1s sorry is sometimes a cheap 
repentance. But here there was no possible rep- 
aration. He would gladly have mended the rent 
if he could have done so. The genuineness and 
the depth of his sorrow were uttered in his face 
even more plainly and eloquently thaa by his 
words. What more would you have? What more 
could he, in this case, do, than say simply and 
sincerely and earnestly, ‘‘ 1 am sorry”? 

I know that you will say, or would if this letter 
should ever reach your eye, that your boy is con- 
tinually doing just such rude and heedless things, 
and thinking to set it all right by saying, ‘‘I 
am sorry.” I have a boy of that sort myself. 
But I pray you to consider, madam, whether you 
have need to exercise more patience toward Alfred 
than your God has to exercise toward you. Does 
he need to confess oftener than you do? Are his 
faults more repetitious than yours? When next 
Sunday you kneel in the sanctuary and repeat 
after the clergyman the words of the confession, 
‘* We have done the things we ought not to have 
done, and we have left undone the things we 
ought to have done, and there is no health in us,” 
what if God should echo from the heavens your 
reply to your wistful, sorrowful little boy: ‘‘ There 
is no use in saying you are sorry”? When you do 
repeat that confession remember, madam, what 
sort of reception his penitence received from you, 
and then, if you can, repeat softly to yourself our 
Lord’s words, ‘‘ If ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes,” 

There are two Christian graces which seem to 
most Christians peculiarly difficult of exercise. 
There are few Christian people who know how 
simply, sincerely, frankly to confess a wrong; 
quite as few are those who know how gracefully, 
cordially, heartily, to receive a confession. But if 
this is the acme of Christian grace it is certain 
that doing this is essential to Christian character. 
The revelation respecting God made by Jesus 
Christ is pre-eminently this: that he is a God to 
whom it is of some use to say, ‘‘I am sorry.” The 
pre-eminent duty, certainly the fundamental duty, 
inculeated by the New Testament is the duty of 
repentance and confession. But you have taught 
your child that there is no virtue in it. Did you 
ever read the parable of the Prodigal Son? What 
a question! you reply. Well, what was your 
spirit that morning, that of the father or of the 
elder brother? You will possibly not pardon me 
for saying it, but you owe an apology to your own 
son. You have done him, by the repression of his 
penitence, an injury far greater than he did to 
you by the rude jerk at your chatelaine. The in- 
jury be did is easily repaired; the injury you did 
is well-nigh irreparable. 

The grace to receive an apology or confession 
with a cordial welcome and a quick effacement of 
the wrong is a grace as beautiful as it is unhappily 
rare. But to be without it is to be lacking in the 
very essential of Christlikeness. To possess it is 
more important than to subscribe to any article of 
theology or to submit to any rite of the Church. 
It is doubtful whether this ‘open letter” ever 
reaches your eye, but I hope it may impress on 
other hearts the lesson which you have been the 
unconscious means of impressing on mine. 

Yours, &c., Laicus. 


OUR NEIGHBORS—THE POOR. 
By a Crry JOURNALIST. 
V.—THE HAUNTS OF THE VICIOUS. 


-'N a former article it was stated that there is no 
district in New York where, in a special sense, 
the vicious reside. Indeed the flagrantly vicious 
seldom ‘‘ reside” anywhere. They can best carry 
on their business as itinerants. The last thing a 
professional burglar or highwayman wants is a 
home. All that he asks is a haunt where he may 
concoct his designs, conceal his prey or lie in con- 
cealment himself, and from which he may escape 
when its character becomes known. 

So I can hardly treat the vicious, from the same 
point of view as I have described the thrifty and 
the thriftless. They are a constantly shifting 
population, and for that reason difficult to photo- 
graph; and yet I can take you through that quar- 
ter of the city which has the least reputsb's 
character, and into some localities where the at- 
mosphere is not that of virtue. and bring you 
into contact with some people whom you would 
not care to find in your house at night, and so give 
you a passing glimpse of the darkest and happily 
the least conspicuous phase of New York life. 

Years ago the Fourth and Sixth Wards were far 
more notoriously bad than they are now. In the 
days before Mr. Pease invaded the Five Points 
and established there his House of Industry, Cross 
St. and Anthony St. were purlieus into which few 
dared to venture. Orange St. enjoyed an unenvi- 
able notoriety; Water, Little Water and Cherry 
Sts. were the scene of nightly affrays; there was 
an inefficient police force, and no such ameliora- 
ting influence as is now dispensed from a dozen 
mission stations, reformatories and homes. Even 
within the last five years there has been a marked 
change; much of it no doubt owing to the greater 
severity and stricter enforcement of the excise 
laws. ‘‘Since they quit selling liquor in the 
dance houses,” a policeman said to me the other 
night, there ain’t any fun goin’ on.” 

To see what is left, however, of the degradation 
and viciousness of this district you must @ome to 
it by night. The people here, like people of this 
class 1800 years ago, love the darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil. You 
had better, too, come under competent guardian- 
ship; for the chances are that, being alone, you 
will be knocked down on a street corner or be 
invited to surrender your personal effects. And 
if you will take a word of warning you had better 
not come at all, and thereby escape all personal 
risk and avoid a spectacle which can only depress 
your spirit and disgust your sensibilities. If you 
are willing to take my observation in lieu of 
your own you may get a notion of the locality 
and miss its more offensive features. Let us enter 
the district at the corner of Franklin Square and 
Cherry St. Here, you say, are nothing but tene- 
ments, like any other tenement block in the city. 
Very true; but stop for a moment before this 
high iron gateway. It is the entrance to a court, 
and brings nothing so much to mind as the dismal 
spot in ‘‘ Bleak House” where Lady Dedlock came 
her death. 

We look in through the bars, then go up one or 
two steps and cautiously enter. All we can see is 
a narrow alley with lofty tenement barracks on 
one hand and a high dead wall on the other. We 
skurry through, fearful that some one of the peo- 
ple looking distrustfully on us from above may 
drop a brick on our heads, but receive no other 
molestation than the muttered words, ‘‘ There go 
some countrymen.” Half way in, the passage 
turns to the right and finds an outlet down several 
steps and through another gate on Roosevelt St. 
From having the two entrances the place is known 
as ‘‘ Double Alley.” Once out we breathe freer. 
It was not so long ago, our escort tells us, that a 
man was murdered just in the shadow of this very 
gate. 

Down Roosevelt St., at the corner of Water, 
there is a memorable spot known as ‘‘ Slaughter- 
House Corner.” It was here that another murder 
once took place, and our guide, who identifies 
places chiefly in this cheerful fashion gives us with 
a rare relish all the details, which I need not re- 
peat here. 

In Water St. one finds the typical dance-house. 
Fancy a long narrow room, with wooden benches 
along each side, a bar in the front window and a 


i musicians’ stand at the further end. The music is 


furnished by a pianist and two violinists. At the 
bar nothing is sold stronger than sarsaparilla or 
ginger beer. On the benches are seated perhaps 
half a dozen men—sailors, no doubt—looking with 
a most stolid and indifferent air on the movements 
of the dancers. The latter, who are performing 
a clog dance, are elderly Irish women; every 
trace of womanly delicacy and comeliness are 
long since departed. They are coarse, gross and 
seemingly unattractive to the men who are 
watching them. Their dress is childishly short 
and wonderfully variegated. When the dance is 
finished each one regales her silent partner on the 
bench with some one of the innocuous drinks at 
his expense and sits down beside him, while an- 
other set take up the dance. This is all, and all 
the places are alike. Having seen one you will 
have seen all, and will no doubt agree that a more 
dreary, stupid performance does not exist in New 
York And the very proprietors will confirm with 
a sigh what the policeman told you, that since 
the excise law forbade the sale of liquors all the 
profit and all the fun are gone. 

Out of Water St., through James and Cham- 
bers into Baxter, and we enter the Sixth Ward. 
Here it is that the Chinese live, in apartments that 
can only be called dens, and under circumstances 
that are bestial rather than human. We stumble 
through a long dark alley, over a roughly paved 
court-yard, into the hall of a rear house, and wait 
for an instant while our guide raps peremptorily 
at the door. 

‘*Who there?” comes in broken English from 
within. 

Policeman! open the door.”’ 

**No! no!” angrily. 

‘* Open the door, I tell you, or I’ll break it in!” 

The door opens on a crack; a glimpse is ob- 
tained of the silver shield; it opens wide and 
admits us into the room. But what a roum! 

It is not more than twelve feet wide by fifteen 
deep. There are two windows, but both are 
tightly closed and barred. Ventilation there is 
none. A sickening, suffocating odor of opium 
pervades the air. Between the windows is a little 
tablet at which two men, who eye us with sullen 
suspicion, have been playing dominoes. Over 
their heads hangs, of all things in the world, a 
Scripture text. How these drunken, gambling 
heathen ever came to adopt for their motto ‘“The 
Lord Will Provide” is one of those mysteries which 
must be left to Max Muller or some other student 
of comparative theology to solve. 

At one side of the room is an opium bed; merely 
a platform, perhaps six feet wide by four feet 
long, raised a foot above the floor, having a shelf 
along the wall to support the smoker’s head and 
a common pipe from which two may draw. Be- 
hind this room are two smaller ones, neither one 
more than six feet by ten and each having sleep- 
ing accommodations in a two-story iron bedstead 
for four people. No doubt our friends take 
boarders. Three minutes in such a place is enough, 
and after a brief glance we go out, followed, no 
doubt, by the curses of those whose retirement we 
have invaded, and entirely willing, for our part, 
to leave them to themselves. 

In our next visit we go no further than across 
the street. The door into which we plunge is that — 
of a modern tenement. Where we are going we 
do not ask, but follow our guide blindly through 
a hallway dark as night until it brings us out into 
the courtyard at the rear. Here is a curious old 
place, irregular in shape, built around with old- 
time dwelling houses, now used as tenements, and 
having an alley other than that by which we en- 
tered leading off to some other street—a place 
where you would hardly want to come alone, and 
around which we look suspiciously even in our 
present company. At the further end is a tumble- 
down house at the basement door of which our 
guide raps. No reply. It is now far on in the 
night, and whoever is inside is evidently asleep. 
Our guide raps again with greater force, where- 
upon a sleepy voice from within inquires, ‘*Who’s 
there?” 

‘‘It’s me, Lemons,” says the officer. 
me in.” 

There is an exclamation of astonishment, a sup- 
pressed oath, a shuffling of feet, and after a little 
time, varied with more raps and summons to 
hurry on the part of the officer, and appropriate 
responses from within, the door is opened and we 
enter. What do we find? 


Let 
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A room twenty feet by ten, the ceiling not more | 


than seven feet high; dirty and squalid beyond 
description ; lit up by the flicker of a single lamp; 
the shutters closed, and the air reeking with vil- 
lainous odors. Side by side at one end of this 
wretched den are five beds occupied by ten peo- 
ple. The portress, whom our conductor has ad- 
dressed familiarly as ‘* Lemons,” is a woman, 
presumably the proprietress of the place; the 
people in the beds are her lodgers. She herself, 
we are told, is a ‘‘ beer-fiend ”—her oceupaticn 
being to drvin of their dregs the emptied lager 
beer kegs that wait in front of the saloons to be 
carted away, and sell the product for a cent a 
glass, From this spectacle we turn away with 
sickening disgust. There are scenes in the life of 
the poor which excite our warmest sympathies. 
For those who suffer on account of misfortune we 
have compassion; to the thriftless and inefficient 
we may at least extend pity; but In the case of 
vicious degradation our emotions are not touched. 
It only shocks and offends us as we might be 
shocked and offended in a dissecting-room at 
some revolting exhibition of morbid anatomy. 

And so over all that might yet be said on this 
topic I draw aveil. The subject is not a pleasant 
one. Indeed, the only reason why I have written 
upon it at all, and called your attention to these 
low and debased conditions in the life of ‘‘ Our 
Neighbors, the Poor,” is to show how far down 
we must reach in any effort for their reclamation. 


CAYUGA LAKE IN ‘SUMMER. 
By WILLIAM AIKMAN. 

HE lake widens out opposite our village, and 

as I look up from my paper it stretches 
away nearly four miles to the opposite shore. It 
is very deceptive, and at first sight you would 
think that not more than a couple of miles of 
water were before you. I suppose this is because 
the shores approach the lake so gradually. The 
crest of those hills on the other side is nearly four 
miles from the lake, and they rise evenly to their 
height seven or eight miles distant. You would 
think the crest not more than a quarter of a mile 
from their starting point on the shore, and by an 
uoconscious estimate you measure the width of 
water by them and reduce it by a half. 

It is one of the multitude of instances where 
you must not *‘ believe your eyes,” but must cor- 
rect their report by some other careful measure- 
ment. Perhaps, however, that is not exactly the 
true way to put it. The eyes are doing their 
duty well and faithfully, they are seeing and tell- 
ing- of the thing precisely as it is; but their report 
is marred and wisinterpreted by something in the 
mind, and they are made to say what they do not 
mean. A preconceived notion takes possession of 
what they say and uses it to suit itself. 

There is a good deal of that treatment of evi- 
dence in this world, and especially in respect to 
moral and religious truth. Men see and believe, 
not according to the evidence before them, but 
according to what they think the evidence ought 
tosay. Prejudice—you'can, if you will, stop, just 
a moment, and meditate on that word ‘ preju- 
dice,” separating it into its component syllables— 
a pre-formed judgment, is very powerful in our 
religious thinking. 

Our lake, we think, is very beautiful. I can 
scarcely tell you what its color is. As 1 look just 
at this moment upon its ruffled surface I see and 
count five different shades of color. There is a 
deep green, almost black, and by its side an emer- 
ald, and beyond a lighter green that is almost a 
blue, while nearer on this side a dark purple 
shading into a violet. In the time which it has 
taken to write that sentence the hues have 
changed and only one or two shades of the pre- 
vailing emerald remain. So the hue of the water 
changes, and from hour to hour you never see it 
the same. 

And how the surface alters! I was the other 
day sitting quietly alone where I could overlook 
the lake, when I chose to do so, as I read. It 
was a very quiet and almost sultry Sunday after- 
noon, not a breath stirred a leaf, and the wide 
expanse of the water was an even mirror under- 
neath the sun and sky. The step of a friend 
made me look up. ‘‘ Have you,” said he, ‘‘ ob- 
served the lake? Ihave never seen it so before. 
How peculiar and how beautiful it is! See the 


strange effect on the other side,” I looked up. 
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It was very beautiful, the white clouds lay on the 
bosom of the water as if they were floating there. 
The opposite shore was mellow but very distinct, 
and seemed very smooth in its gradual slope, but 
I could see nothing worthy of special attention. 
‘*T came in to pojnt it out to you for fear that 
you would lose it,” he added. 

His earnestness caused me to look again and 
more carefully, and then I saw a marvelous re- 
flection. The shore beyond was reproduced in 
the glassy surface of the water so perfectly that 
the substance and the shadow could searcely be 
separated, and it was only by marking the inverted 
trees and fields of grain, and carefully following 
the line of the shore that was drawn between, that 
I could persuade myself that all was not solid 
land. No Mirror Lake of California ever gave on 
its bosom a more perfect image of hill and tree. 

But our lake is not always so still. Let a north 
wind blow for a few minutes and you shall see the 
white caps all over it, and hear the miniature surf 
dashing with an ocean-like sound on the shore. 

Last Sunday, and all the week afterward, the 
lake has had a mournful look—no, not mournful, 
an inexorable and stern, even relentless look. 
The evening was just coming on, one of our sweet 
and peaceful Sabbath evenings, when we were 
startled by cries of distress far out on the lake. 
It was but a moment or two and our boats were 
hurrying over the water under the quick strokes 
of strong oarsmen. We watched with our glasses 
the gleam of the water far away as it sparkled now 
and then, and we could see three dark spots in 
the water where the gleaming was—three swim- 
mers for their life, and the water splashing as 
| their arms buffeted with death! 

The minutes were long and the boats seemed 
slow to reach the spot; but the mile and more 
was passed at last. 

We could see the boat come gradually up, pause 
a moment or two, and then we knew the drown- 
ing men were saved. Were theyall saved? Slowly 
boats were returning; but why were some linger- 
iug behind and circling over the spot where they 
had paused? A solemn dread was over the little 
groups along the shore; pale faces were looking 
out and hands were convulsively clasped, while 
ears were strained to catch the shout that an- 
swered our calls: ‘‘ All saved but one! Tom is 
lost!” 

It was strange how swiftly the news went, and 
how soon, with wails of woe, passed by us the 
father and motber and brother of the drowned 
man. How cruel the water looked that was a 
few moments ago so peaceful in its Sabbath calm! 

And all the week it has seemed so. Day after 
day the boats were out there, where we saw the 
swimmers. They have been passing to and fro 
over the place in search of something that lay 
somewhere on the rocky floor a hundred and fifty 
feet below. Yesterday they found it and brought 
it to the shore. It had lain where it went down a 
week before, but friendly hearts and sturdy hands 
found it. We could not expose it at once to the 
air, so it lay for a while near the wharf reverently 
covered with a sail. You could lift up the cover- 
ing if you would. There under the shaded water 
was the calm white face of the dead, as if sleeping 
a quiet sleep. 

We could think of him with less bitter agony if 
we did not know that the stalwart form need not 
have lain there but for the intoxicating cup and 
Sabbath desecration. It was not an accident! 
We must not blame or think ill of the placid wa- 
ters. They could not help it. The mad folly that 
vuverturned the boat, the fatal plunge of helpless 
intoxication, could have no other ending. The 
lake did its mournful work in the placid calm of 
just and unyielding law. 


SANE OR INSANE. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE division line between these two states is not an 

easy one to determine. The word insanity has a 
harsh sound and makes one think of cells, and chains, 
and cries, and all the surroundings of the pitiful maniac 
under old systems of treatment; but if we change the 
word to unsoundnesa its meaning is softened, and room 
is given within the term for many mental states for 
which insanity would seem too harsh aterm. If to be 
of unsound mind is to be insane, there are probably 
‘far more insane people amongst us than we have any 
idea of. And the gradations are imperceptible by 


which mental infirmity descends into actual disease. 


A curious case illustrative of this truth has occurred 
within a few days in Boston, where a wealthy and re- 
tired shipmaster was brought into court under a writ of 
habeas corpus to determine the question of his sanity. It 
seems that some time since, just as he was about to de- 
part for Europe, he was seized at the instance of his 
family, who honestly believed him to be really deranged, 
and confined against his will in one of the ssylums near 
the city. No legal process was: gone through with, we 
believe, and the step, though doubtless well-intended, 
was evidently at some points irregular. 

At the inquest before the Court the testimony of the 
physicians, a number of whom were in attendance as 
experts, was almost unanimous to the effect that the 
gentleman was insane; though the signs upon which 
they based their opinions were such as might be ob- 
served, we should say, in not a few unsuspected and un- 
suspecting people, who now walk the streets, and enjoy 
their homes, and discharge the duties of life with a 
steady hand. They called his malady paralysis of the 
brain, and declared that the safety of himself and his 
friends demanded that he be kept under restraint. The 
prisoner, if we may so call him, was himself present in 
court, and did much by his rational bearing and con- 
versation to prepossess the spectators in his behalf. So 
strong was this prepossession that when the judge or- 
dered his discharge, as he did, the decree was received 
with loud applause. 

We have known cases similar to this in which the in- 
sanity of the subject was of a type hardly recognizable 
except by medical men, whose judgments it was hard to 
accept but whose accuracy was amply justified by the 
final event. Very much such a case was that of Mr. 
Samuel R. Crocker, the former editor of the “‘ Literary 
World,” whose death we notice as having occurred last 
week at an asylum in Boston, where he had been a res- 
ident for upwards of ‘a year. It was very hard for his 
friends to detect in him what the physicians discovered 
at the outset, but their predictions have now proved 
true. 

The extraordinary structure of the brain, the delicacy 
of the intellectual apparatus, its recondite connection 
with the physical system, all combine to make the 


whole question of saneness and insaneness an exceed-. 


ingly difficult one to pronounce upon. We have no 
doubt that a great deal of whut is commonly called ec- 
centricity is really and truly insanity, though of a harm- 
less kind, and as for insanity itself, even in its milder 
forms, great caution should be exercised in interfering 
with the estimates and treatment of it by men who have 
made its manifestations the study of a lifetime. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hecture-Hoom Galk. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER.* 


E are to bear in mind when we talk on the sub- 
ject of prayer, and go to the Word of God for 
the philosophy of it, that there was no such thing known 
as a philosophy of prayer in the times when the Script- 
ures were written. There is not in the Bible any com- 
prehensive definition or description of prayer; nor is 
there in it any philosophical statement in respect to 
prayer. Prayer existed before a line was written about 
it; and it was always taken for granted. There were 
commands issued on the subject; but the groundwork 
from which prayer springs, its function, and the scope 
of it, were substantially unknown in the times of an- 
tiquity; and I think they are yet to a certain extent un- 
known. I do not suppose any definition of prayer can 
be given which will really include all that we think of 
it. You could not give any definition of it which would 
include all the uses of speech as it serves every side of 
the human soul. 

Now, prayer is the voice of our thoughts, our feelings 
and our wishes, in their highest and in their lowest 
stages. In other words, it is the voice of reason, of 
imagination, of the mora! sentiments, of the affections, 
and even of the passions, when they are acting nor- 
mally. It embraces in its range every inflection of 
which all the faculties of the human soul are capable. 

Under such circumstances you cannot by any defini- 
tion compress the reality of praying into any small com- 
pass or measure. It has a liberty and power as great as 
the liberty and power of the human soul. 

It probably never entered into the hearts of the men 
who wrote the New Testament whether prayer was 
effectual by acting on the soul of God or by acting on 
the soul of the suppliant. The question has been much 
discussed in every age of the world, whether men ob- 
tained what they prayed for; but 1 do not suppose it 
was ever thought of in the days of old whether men 
might pray with confidence that they should receive the 
very things they asked for; and if so, whether they 
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might ask for things in every sphere—the physical and 
the social as well as the moral and the spiritual. A few 
words in this regard may give us liberty and perhaps 
clarity of thought. 

In the first place, I think we have a right to ask for 
the things that we ueed, and which we cannot obtain by 
our own exertion—and that wo without stopping to 
raise the philosophical question at all. 

When I was a boy I asked my parents for thousands 
of things which I did not get; but my not getting them 
never cured me of asking. 1 was confident that I should 
_ obtain many of the things for which I asked; and my 
desires were expressed subject to the limitations of the 
will of my parents; and so in prayer we are confident 
that we shall obtain many of the things for which we 
ask, und we express our desires subject to the limitation 
of the Divine will. We have a right to ask for whatever 
things we have need of, subject to the overruling will 
of God. 

Prayer not only is asking for blessing, but it is the ex- 
pression of a feeling of reverence, ot dependence, and 
of gladness in the care of. God. There is no limit to 
this. lt simply assumes that God is pleased with the 
expression to him of our experience, even as an earthly 
father is pleased with the expression to him of the ex- 
perience of a child. 

Many have the impression that when we ask for favors 
we receive, either directly or indirectly, a great deal 
more than we ask for. 1 do not suppose we receive pra- 
cisely the physical things for which we ask. I do not 
believe in Mr. Moody’s doctrine, according to which be 
taught his child to pray for a slei, and then, when the 
chi'd had prayed a day or two, put a sled into his room 
in answer to his prayer. 1 do not think, if a man is 
conducting a business, and makes mistakes in judgment, 
that God is going to rectify those mistakes in answer to 
his prayer. 1 do vot think, if a man jumps oi from 
a dock and prays God to keep him from getting wet, 
that he will be saved from a ducking. But I| believe 
that by the use of natura) laws it is within the compass 
of divine sovereignty to confer upon men, mediately or 
immediately, the things that we ask for. It is all the 
better if they come mediately. 1f a parent prays for the 
conversion of a child, and the prayer is answered by in- 
spiring the parent’s mind with such patience, such ear- 
nestness, such a direction of his own conduct and such a 
general administration in the bousebold, as brings that 
which is sought to pass through natural causes, | hold 
that it is as much an answer to prayer as if the child 
were struck with conviction as by a stroke of lightning 
or electricity; and it is brought about so that there isa 
great deal of fruit besides the preparation for it. 

1 conceive that that prayer: would be uoavailing in 
which a husbandman should ask God to bless and produce 
a bountiful harvest from seed wrongly sown. I do not 
believe the united prayers of men for favors in violation 
of natural laws would produce any effect. That a great 
many prayers go like smvuke, aad are worthless, is evi- 
dent; but I believe that single praying men, or a com- 
munity of praying men, may have answers to their 
prayers in iodirect ways by which their judgment and 
the whole tone of their feeling are affected. 1 believe 
the result, as God sees it, may be vastly different as be- 
tween a prayerless community and a prayerful com- 
munity. 

The test has been set forth by modern scientists of 
praying at a mark, as it were. One hospital, prayerless, 
with good physicians, and another hospital, praying, 
with good physicians, are watched to see if there will 
be any difference in their records; but that is prepos- 
terous to apy except persons who suppose that all direct 
applications made in faith will be followed by direct 
answers of the kind which the petitioner asks for. 
Those who take a large view of the subject believe that 
answers to prayer do not always come in the sbape in 
which it is asked that they may come, and that there 
may be answers to prayer which do not appear to be 
answers. 

lf, for example, you take the effect of the operations 
of democratic institutions upon the character of a peo- 
ple, you will find that a better people will be made where 
they are educated in intense individualism than where 
they are brought up under the influence of aristocratic 
and mooarchical institutions. But suppose it were pro- 
posed to test that by putting one individual uoder one 
form of government and another iodividual under an- 
other form of government, for five years, and judge 
by the result? lt would be absurd; for this is a matter 
that cannot be tested in less than one or two generations. 

Spencer, in one of his essays, eaters into an analysis 
of the operation of representative institutions, and goes 
through every step of their development, and says that 
the answer to the criticism that democratic govern- 
ments are imperfect in every direction is, that im the 
long run experience shows that a better class of men 
grow up under the influence of such governments than 
any that can be produced under any other form of guv- 
ernment. You may fiod as much fault as you please 


with the blunders and mistakes of democratic institu- 
ip time they result in a better community, in 


better individuals, in a better manhood, in more enjoy- 


ment, in more safety, in more of all the things which 
men desire, than institutions of any other kind; but it 
would require a hundred years to determine this, 

Now, to men who believe that prayer is like a rifle- 
ball shot at a bull’s eye, and that if it does not produce 
immediate results it is lost, such tests would be wise; 
but if in a whole generation tens of thousands of men 
are praying to God for the things which they need, aod 
if the result of their prayers, in long periods, is to give 
them larger judgment, better balance, more of those 
qualities which go to make manhood, then these re- 
sults are an answer to their prayers. It may not be an 
answer,to individual prayer; 1t may not be a specific an- 
swer to prayer; but it is larger and better than that: it 
is an answer to prayer such as God sees to be best 
adapted to the wants of those who pray. 

I hold that his prayer is answered who rises into the 
presence of God in such a way that for the time being 
be feels that he is in the Divine presence. In other 
words, I think that the whole tone of a man’s moral 
sense and of his intellectual life will be altered by hav- 
ing stood consciously in the presence of supreme wis- 
dom, purity, goodness and power. 

One day when I was with Mr. Hicks, the painter, | 
saw on his table some bigh-colored stones, and I asked 
bim what they were for. He said they were to keep his 
eye uptotone. He explained that when he was work- 
ing ia pigments, insensibly his sense of color was low- 
ered, or weakened, and that by having a pure color near 
him he brought it up again, just as the musician, by his 
test-fork, brings bimself up to the right pitch. 

Now, every day men need to have a sense of the in- 
visible God. A clear conception of the perfect One 
produces a moral impression; and 1t does not make any 
difference how you getit. If you are poetical you get 
it through the imagination. If you bave large venera- 
tion you get it through that quality. If you are most 
easily affected through your emotions, you get it through 
these elements. If by the intellect, by the imegination, 
by the affections, or by the moral sentiments you are 
exalted into the conscious presence of God, then you 
have obtained that which renders prayer of transcendent 
value, and which gives tone to your whole nature. But 
no nature is of such magnitude that it does not need, 
every day, to be tuned, chorded, borne up to the ideal 
of a pure and lofty life. 

The babit of prayer, to most persons, is a desirable 
thing. That is to say, the majority of minds are of 
such a nature that if they habituate themselves to prayer 
at reguiar periods they will profit thereby, but that if 
they leave it to chance inspiration and feeling they will 
fall into carelessness, heedlessness, neglect. 

Some persons find more elevation and deliverance at 
evening twilight than at any othertime. I have always 
found the morning hours, before anything else bas an 
opportunity to intiude, to be the most favorable to my 
devotional feelirgs; and 1 bave known many others of 
whom the same wastrue. After refreshing sleep, when 
the mind first comes to the full operation of its powers, 
and while yet it is free from care and the sordid influ- 
ences of the world, to rise into the presence of God, 
gives a secret power that with me continues all the day 
long, and enables me to look at everything from a higher 
point of view. 

Then | have found, in prayer, that the sweetest com- 
munion that lever bad has sprung suddenly into my 
soul in the presence of people or events. It has been 
brief as a flash of lightning, but it bas been revelatory, 
and it has been of the most penetrating character, The 
habit of glancing off from experiences that touch the 
sensibility, into the presence or the recognition of God; 
the babit of making the best thoughts rise toward God, 
avd take hold upon him—this has been a great help 
to me. 

Where a busband and wife are well mated, or where 
two friends truly love one another, you will see that in 
reading a striking passage from a book they will in- 
stinctively look up at each other. In a gathering of 
persons between whom there is an elective affinity, if 
there is a discussion guing on, and an argument is finely 
stated, or a strange blunder is made, you want to turn 
and look at somebody else; and generally it is some une 
whom you are conscious is above you, and whose judg- 
ment you recognize as superior to yours. One’s facul- 
ties may as well be trained to act in the direction of that 
which is bighest; and thea, by whatever you see in 
another that is noble, or beautiful or fine, as it were, 
your thought is turned to God; and out of that often- 
times spring recognitions that I thick are the very po- 
tential germs of prayer. 

There is one other thing. 1 think that in life fourteen 
out of fifteen of our troubles come from low-mindeduess, 
from judging of things by their relation to cause and 
effect on earth, and so being disappuinted. We have 
stumbled, we have fallen low, by judging of évents that 
bappen in our day by standards that lie within the hori- 
zon of time—by our pride, by our selfishness, by our 
love of appr: bation, by a thousand narrow and interior 
clements; aad everything ie to be counted blessing that 
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shall take a man up consciously into the realm of the 
invisible, and make him feel, ‘‘ What matters ic how I 
fare in this world, for a year, or half a score of years, or 
a score of years? I donot live here. Here I am sub- 
ject to vexations and annoyances, and I should lament 
if I thought there was to be nothing better for me; but 
I can look upon these things with complacency, and 
endure them with patience, when | reflect that they are 
only temporary, aod that by ard by they are to give way 
to joys and comforts ineffable,” 

A child at school becomes involved in some difficulty, 
aod cannot get his lesson, and is disgraced by being 
kept in. He is mixed up in some quarrel that has 
brought him into a great deal of trouble; and it seems 
to him as though everything at school was going wrong; 
but word comes to him, ‘‘ Your father is down in the 
parlor: he has come to take you home for vatation;” 
and in an instant all the child’s troubles are gone. A 
thing of that kind cleans oat every one of those pests 
which beset a man as flies do cattle. We are annuyed 
by sand-flies, by mosquitoes, of care, by little insectif- 
erous troubles; and if we can get a lift so that the sotil 
really enters into a sense of the greatness of the Divine 
nature, of the after life, and of an existence among the 
sanctified; if we can bring down the brooding heavens 
so near that by imagination we hear the voices of the 
other spbere, and commune with its inhabitants, and 
that by hope we can enter in, then what does it matter 
if we have pot got, or if we come short of, this, that-or 
the other thing? 

If a child 1s playiog on a ship’s deck, and she hasa 
little doll, and the ship lurches, and the doll is thro 
into the ocean, for a little while she looks after the d 
and cries; but soon the shi» enters the harbor; and th 
what to that child is her lost doll? There are father and 
mother, there are brothers and sisters, there are dolls 
innumerable; and what to her is that little doll that us 
lost, which for the moment was so precious’? 

We set our hearts on a thousand little things which 
commend themselves to our pride, our vanity, our taste, 
our affections, aod our ambitions; and we pray about 
them as though we belonged to this lower sphere, and 
they were important to us; but we are the children of 
God; and God thinks of us; and he thinks of us as be- 
longing to the great sphere above; and though in his 
sight all the nations are as grasshoppers, yet, small as 
we ale, we know what it is to feel for our babes, that 
are so vastly inferior to us, with more interest and con- 
cern than they can feel for themselves; and therefore 
we can ucderstand how God can look with compassioa 
upon us. And be does look with compassion upon us. 
He has regard for weakness, for want, for infirmity, 
because he is a father, and we are his children. And if 
we can rise into a conception of the glorious spiritual 
realm, and substitute the measurements of that realm for 
the frets, and bickerings, and disappointments and petty 
annoyances of this world, we may redeem our life from 
bondage. 

Our wants are a thousand times fewer than we think; 
they are far better supplied than we imagine; and if we 
lived in the realm in which our manhood belongs, I 
think there would be very much less trouble in regard 
to praying, much less philosophy and speculation about 
it, and much more pleasure and profit in it. 


Inasmuch : 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


By Rose ALISON. 


PART I. 


White stood at the window, buttoning 
her gloves; a tall, graceful woman, fastidious 
and elegant in her dress and bearing. She had a sym- 
metrical and attractive face and great sweetuess of ex- 
pression, but she had never been called a beauty and so 
had never been seen to ‘‘ fade,” though she was thirty 
years old and unmarried. Of her qualities of mind and 
heart I need not now speak. 

Her younger sister, Sophie, was bending over a deli- 
cate bit of porcelain on which she was painting a spray 
of azalea—pretty Sophie, to whom a love of beauty 
had been given with her own, and,to whom some of 
Marion’s views and pursuits were as wonderful as the 
existence of ugliness. 

**] wish you need not go out in this March wiod,” 
she suid, ‘* What a trial it must be tc visit your Sunday- 
school class. What do you find to say tothem? You 
have absolutely nothiog in common with those factory 
girls.” 

‘*That is the truth,” said Marion; ‘I wish I had 
more in common with them.” | 

Sophie laughed lightly, and before the afternoon was 
oyer she had added three delicate grasses to the spray of 
azalea on the porcelain cup. 

“If 1 have absolutely nothing in common with these 
girls,” thought Marion as she faced the cold wind, 
** how cao | hope to help them? One hour a weck | 
spend With them, und they study my dress and give mw 
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absent-minded or embarrassed answers to the simplest 
questions. I am as approachable as I can possibly be, 
but our different interests and pursuits make a wall be- 
tween us How can I get ito nearer relations with 
them? This is my work and I can only touch it with 
the tips of my fingers once a week; at this rate I carf- 
no* hope to accomplish much.” 

Then she turned and climbed the dingy wooden steps 
to the plain, bare house known as the ‘‘ factory board- 
ing-house.” It was not very large, for the factory did 
n it employ a large force of ‘‘ girl hands,” and besides, 
as she was told, ‘‘ none of ’em boards here that can help 
it.” So there were but ten boarders now, and of these 
only three belonged to Marion’s class. 

The smell of cooking, and of very bad cooking too, 
reached Marion’s sensitive nose as the door*epened, and 
followed her into the shabby, cheap parlor where her 
eyes were equally offended by the gaudy carpet and the 
stringy curtains. ‘ 

Then the girls came in. Sarah Wilson, her long, 
black hair falling down her back, and a profusion of 
rings on ber fingers which it is to be hoped distracted 
the attention of most observers from ber slatternly dress. 
But ber face was not coarse: there was even a refine- 
ment in her quiet, shy way of meeting Marion’s easy 
greeting—evidently she ‘‘ got herself up” in this re- 
markable way only because the other girls dressed so, 
and she knew no better style. 

A greut improvement in the way of dress was Mary 
Hicks, a tidy, plain girl, with a worn, tired look, who 
seemed to have done nothing but work at her monoto- 
n’ us occupation since she could remember. She had too 
little vitality to seek any relaxation or amusement when 
work hours were over. ‘I generally go to bed ofa 
Saturday afternoon,” she said. 

don’t,” said Sarab. do fancy-work every 
mioute I get.” 

‘*] wish sbe’d fancy working on a new calico dress,” 
thought Marion, but she asked with interest about this 
absorbing ‘‘fancy-work.” Being brought, it proved to 
be, like most thirgs that bear that inane name, a pro- 
duction of neither beauty, use, nor interest, and Marion’s 
beart sank as she heard bow ‘‘ most all the girls are 
muking card-board air-castles; they are a lot of work, 
but we work at them noons.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you feel better to take a brisk walk at 
noon, instead of berding ever such close work ?” 

‘* Perhaps so,” said Sarah, ‘‘ but there don’t nothing 
ail me except nervous headgches; and I suppose I should 
have them any way.” 

‘I'd try walking io the fresh air, if I were you. Per- 
haps you need not have them. For my part I cannot 
work steadily all day without a headache; but if I go 
out for balf an hour I can accomplish enough more to 
meke up for the time I lose.” 

‘* Losing time ain’t much to you, Miss White,” said 
the third of Miss White’s hostesses. She was a large, 
awkward girl, with ao evident dislike of her work and 
position, aod an ambitious jealousy of “them that 
thinks themselves betters.” Her ready an agonism to 
that class was a hittle softened by Marion’s answer, 
‘* Indeed it is, Jennie. You are very much mistaken if 
you think I lead an idle life. I call myself a worker. 
Do you know that I have supported myself jfor the past 
tive years?” 

‘“No, 1 dida’t, Miss White,” she replied, bluntly. ‘‘1 
thought your father was a rich man. Yon live in a real 
handsome bouse.”’ 

‘*My father lost « great deal of money by those ter- 
rible fires five or six years ago, and | have taught music 
and French ever since, and earned every peony I have 
spent. So you see, Jennie, my time is worth something 
to me.” 

‘* Your sister’s awful pretty, ain’t she, Miss White? 1 
guess she never done nothing,” uneasily said Jennie. 

Marion laughed. ‘‘ But you must see what kind of 
work she does, and I am sure she'll be glad to show it 
to you, if you will come to see me some Saturday. She 
paints flowers and fruits ou china; she 1s painting an 
entire set for a lady in New York now, and no two 
pieces are alike. Her only trouble is to find a variety of 
tlowers 10 copy at tbis season,” she went on, seeing they 
all seemed interested. 

At this Jennie sprung up and left the roem, returning 
in a moment and awkwurdly presenting a bunch of 
blossoming heath. ‘*Do you tbink she’d like this to 
copy, Miss Whitey You know I’m a Scotch girl, and | 
always keep a pot of heath; it seems home-like.” 

lt was with real pleasure that Marion accepted this 
token of pride defeated by discovered sympathy, and 
she expressed it simply. 

“Well,” said Mary Hicks, forlornly, Jennie’s 
heath is home-like, it’s the only thing about the bouse 
that is. 1 was sick two days last week, and | thought 
l'd die of lonesomeness. And now Mrs. Johnson is 
going to vive up the boarding-house and nobody knows 
who'll come next, better or worse.” 

‘Why does Mrs. Johnson leave?” 

**Because nobody wants her to stay, aod that’s the 
truth, Miss White. do go on dreadfully.” 


The statement was ambiguous, but it rung m Mari- 
on’s ears as she walked home through the March twi- 
light; and sbe went into the brightness and warmth, the 
cosy elegance and quiet good taste of her own home 
with a startled sense of the contrast between this and 
that other house, where only one pot of heath was 
** home-like,” 

Marion’s tastes were luxurious, but her training had 
been practical under a mother who was an energetic 
New England housekeeper. 

‘How I longed to sweep through that house and 
make it clean and fresh and comfortable,” she said, as 
they gathered around the tea-table. 

** Why don’t you do it, dear?” asked Ruth, a widowed 
sister, who, witb an easy fortune and one little boy, had 
come home to live with her parents and sisters. 

**'Well, why don’t 1?” repeated Marion, ‘‘ There’s a 
monster of impurity and misery to be slain, and this 
kind of dragon falls before a woman’s band—it’s as 
wortby a work as ever St. George undertook.” 

Marion’s earnestness did not check Ruth’s quizzing. 
‘You certainly have enough superabundant energy to 


run a factory boarding-bouse, Marion, and I wonder | 


you don’t undertake it. But give mea good old-fash- 
ioned dragon instead.” 

Then the subject changed, but Marion’s thoughts 
were still on this, as with her basket of bright flosses she 
seated herself by the student lamp aftertea. ‘“‘ Why 
don’t I do it? I could. Why not do this one plain 
piece of work for the Lord? I could make that acleao, 
attractive home; I could give plain, wholesome food, 
and care and comforts. 1 could Jead those girls to dress 
neatly and inexpensively; and I could perbaps bring 
Christian and refining influences about them, irstead of 
leaving things to go on dreadfully as they do now. 
Why don’t 1?” 

She stopped to assort ber colors. Ruth was at the 
piano striking some grand chords. They seemed to 
awaken a deeper tone of thought. 

**I could do it with God’s help. I could do it for 
Jesus’s sake. It would be as menial a service as the cup 
of cold water, but that was accepted, and if I leave this 
undone will it not be said to me, “‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it not” to these factory girls, ‘‘ ye did it not unto me”? 

‘*T can be spared from home,” her thoughts went on. 
‘* Ruth will never leave father and mother, even though 
Sophie may. I should be near enough to see them 
daily, and I should still be supporting myself, though 
on a dilferent scale, and 1 am not afraid todoit, I 
should meet no end of criticism, but if I can have the 
approval of those I love, the opinion of others will 
weigh very lightly.” 

Marion’s was not a weak character, but perhaps until 
this, her thirtieth year, she bad never been quite capable 
of so resolute a decision as that she reached to-night 
when she said to herself, ‘‘1 am old eneugh, experi- 
enced, and independent enough to undertake this work. 
I shall probably never marry, and the vacant or morbid 
life of most single women I will never lead. If it please 
the Lord I will do this work. If not, whatever he may 
appoint.” 

Two days passed, not without earnest thought and 
prayer. Witb cooler reflection she found herself called 
upon to face practical questions, 

‘*Can I change my life-long habits, rise early, live 
plainly, give close attention.to making the most of the 
very small income tbat must support such a household? 
Can | bring my fastidious tastes to endure patiently the 
associations and surroundings I am seeking? Am I 
fitted for the position? and, more important than all, am 
I fit for the Lord’s service?” 

One answer seemed to apply to all these questions. 
‘“My grace is sufficient for thee” were the words of 
Marion White’s Master. On the third day she reopened 
the subject as they sat all together at twilight. 

** Mother, don’t you think you can spare me from 
home?” she began abruptly. 

‘‘Not without missing you deeply, dear; but now 
that Ruth has returned to us I sball have no selfish 
desire to keep you and Sophie from homes of your 
own,” 

‘That is what I was thinking of, a home of my own.” 

Her mother crossed the room and kissed her. It had 
been the darling desire of her heart that Marion should 
accept the hand of Frank Carisbrooke, aad she inter- 
preted Marion’s words as the fulfilling of her wish, 
‘*At last she has conserted,” and she thought how 
easily she could lose her daughter fer such a marriage, 
‘*Ob, it is not what you think, mother; but answer me 
one question. You believe in foreign missions. Could 
you let me go as a missionary? Could you, father?” 

‘*This is unexpected, Marion,” her father answered 
gravely. ‘' 1 am not prepared to oppose you, but surely 
you are not considering separating yourself so far 
from us all.” 

‘*1f | were, would you feel that I had degraded my- 
sely or lowered my dignity by association with the 
women of heathen lands, the women of the Zenanas, 
for instance? Would you tiink my * position’ injured, 
girls?” 
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“We are not heathen ourselves, Marion,” exclaimed 


Sophie; ‘‘of course your going on a mission would be — 


no degradation. It’s the noblest thing a woman can do, 
I suppose.” 

“Then, my associating and living with tbat class 
would not distress you. Suppose I went to Africa, I 
should teach and live there among the lowest of the 
human race.” 

** But you would not be one of them, my dear,” said 
Ruth. 

Mrs. White had scarcely recovered herself, and it was 
wita unusual authority that she spoke. ‘“* We should 
not think of allowing such a thing, Marion. Why 
should you propose abandoning us, perhaps forever’ 
Some women may have a call to foreign fields, but 
surely you can find work enough to do here among the 
poor and ignorant, without looking for it in India or 
Africa.” 

“That is just what I wanted to propose, dear 
mother,” replied Marion, who bad brought the conver- 
sation to this’ point with no little address. ‘I could 
not leave you for India; I have not courage for that. 
It is less than half a mile I would put between us, but 
if you will let me go to a home of my own, I will choose 
the factory boarding house. Aod if you would not 
object to my living among thé Indian or African 
women, you will be glad that I choose to work instead 
amovg the factory girls. Dear father, will you give me 
permission to be a factory boarding-house keeper, if I 
think I can do the Lord’s work there?” 


They were a Christian family—‘‘ devoted,” as the 


term goes—charitable to the poor, liberal to *‘ causes,” 
and of quick sympathy toward poverty and suffering. 
In all the well dug channels of benevolence their money, 
prayers and efforts flowed, but when Marion proposed 
to give still more, herself, to an entirely untried scheme, 
the opposition was unanimous and strong. The proj- 


ect was treated as wild and impracticable, it was open. 


to criticisms, petty and great, but somehow each was 
met aod disposed of. 


Marion was so convinced that she could bear and do 
all that the position requiréd, and that ber duty lay iu 


that directi-m, tbat gradually objections grew fainter. 


‘** This has taken such a strong hold of me,” she said, . 


‘that I cannct lightly give it up. If I let those girls 
live on uncared for, surrounded only by frivolous or 
debasing influences, while I—embroider butterflies, | 
feel tbat 1 cannot answer when the Lord demands an 
account of my stewardship. It is a very humble way 
of serving bim, but his service may be performed there, 
1 am sure, and you will not oppose me in my wish.” 

** It is not the lot I had chosen for you, my daughter,” 
said her mother, burying ber last bope of seeing her 
daughter mistress of frank Carisbrooke’s establishment. 

‘** But you will let me choose for myself, mother,” 

And so they did, for they were not unmoved by Mari- 
on’s reasons and earnestness; they all consented at last, 
and Marion White applied by letter to the superiaten- 
dent of the Eureka Mills for the position now held by 
Mrs. Johnson as mistress of the girls’ boarding-house. 

(To be continued.) 


Acligious Hews, 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Mixed Marriages.—A curious and instruct- 
ive law case in England ‘is reported in our English ex- 
changes. The Hon. Leopold Agar Ellis, a Protestant, 
won for his wife a Roman Catholic lady, Miss Stonor, the 
daughter of Lord Camoys. The Roman Catholic Church 
forbids mixed marriages except upon the condition that 
the children shall be educated in the Roman Catholic 
faith. Upon this condition Miss Stonor insisted, and after 
considerable delay Mr. Ellis yielded the point, and, upon 
his pledge, the marriage took place. As soon, however, as 
it had taken place religious differences began to arise, and 
these were intensified with the birth of children. The wife 
insisted upon her right, under the pledge which had been 
given her, to have the children brought up in her own re- 
ligious faith. The husband refused. Thereupon she had 
them secretly baptized, and, contrary to his wishes, and 
without his knowledge, took them to the Confessional. The 
mother is naturally more influential with young children 
than the father, and when Mr. Ellis undertook to take his 
children to Protestant service they refused to go with him, 
and he finally actually punished one of them for this con- 
scientious refusal, under maternal instruction. This was 
more than the mother could bear, and.she brought her suit 
in the Court of Chancery to compel the father’s consent to 
the education of the three children in the Roman Catholic 
faith, according to his promise. The court held, however, 
that this was a promise which the law could not recognize 
or sanction; that the children of the marriage must be 
brought up in the religion of the father, or at least accord- 
ing to his direction and under his control; that the promise 
made by the father, that he would allow the children to be 
brought up in a different religion, could not be binding 
upon him, nor enforced by the courts; that the rights «uf 
the children, not merely those of the, husband and wite, 
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were involved, and that the husband, as a trustee of the 
children, has no right to release himself from his para- 
mount obligation to train them according to his own con- 
scientious views of truth and duty. The petition of Mrs. 
Ellis was therefore dismissed with costs, and an order was 
made that the children should not be taken again to a 
Catholic Church nor to Confession, and that Mrs. Ellis was 
not to inculcate in their minds any of the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church, until further ordered by the 
court. 


St. James’s Church, Hatcham, has again become a scene 
of contention. It was hoped that when Mr. Tooth went 
away the acting vicar, Mr. MacColl, would restore har- 
mony, and refrain, as indeed he was pledged to do, from 
the ritualistic practices which had made his predecessor so 
obnoxious. On coming to church the other Sunday, how- 
ever, the parishioners found a prevailing odor of incense 
which they assumed had been used at an earlier service, 
ani for which they held Mr. MacColl accountable. The 
grievance, as is usual with all grievances in England, has 
been ventilated in the ‘‘ London Times.’’ Mr. MacColl is 
charged with violating his pledge, and retorts by saying 
that though he found in the church when he opened it “‘a 
certain ecclesiastical smell of burnt incense,” he himself 
‘neither saw, nor suggested, nor wished, nor ordered” its 
use. In what respect an “‘ ecclesiastical smell” d‘ffers from 
any other smell he does not state. The fact remains that 
incense was used, and that Mr. MacColl, in the significant 
language of the people’s church warden, “‘ holds the keys of 
the church.” 


SwiITzZERLAND.—The Triennial Conference of the Y. M. 
C. A. began its sessions at Geneva, Wednesday, August 
14th. The delegates assembled in the large hall of the 
Salle de la Reformation and represented nearly all the 
countries of Europe, besides Australia, Cape of Good 
Hope, Canada and the United States. An address of wel- 
come was delivered by the President of the Geneva Asso- 
ciation, M. Fermand, and replies were made by various 
delegates; Major Russell Sturgis, Jr., of Boston, speaking 
on behalf of this country. According to the programme, the 
first topic for discussion was, ‘‘ The Creation of Effective 
International Ties.” Upon this the debate was long and 
animated, occupying part of two sessions, and leading, 
finally, to the adoption of a series of resolutions creating 
a “‘Central International Committee,’’ whose general ob- 
ject should be to promote the relations of Associations 
among themselves, without possessing any legislative au- 
thority. The following is the committee es at present con- 
stituted : 

President—Mons. Fermand, of Geneva. 

Vice-President—Messrs. Dorrian, Paris; Shipton, London. 

Secretaries—Messrs. Suchet, Geneva; Trivier, Lausanne; 
Morse, New York. 

Committee — Messrs. Albricias, Spain; Bonna, Geneva; 

Piquet, Geneva; Klug, Elberfeld; Eiderburg, Zurich: De 
Rougemont, Neufchatel. 
At the session of Aug. 15 a paper was read by Mr. Robert 
Orr, of Pittsburg, upon “‘ Biblical Studies in connection 
with the Y. M. C. A.,” which is represented by the London 
“Christian” *‘as likely to be fraught with the greatest 
practical benefit of any that will be presented to the Con- 
ference” and as being specially helpful to the Continental 
brethren. Our reports go no further than Aug. 16, when 
the topics were “ Bible Studies” and “ The Young Chris- 
tian about to Marry.” For Aug. 17 the topic was ‘“‘ How 
to Augment the Spiritual Life of the Members of Our 
Associations.”” On Saturday evening a public meeting 
was to be held, and on Sunday M. le Pasteur Tophel was 
expected to preach. The exercises were agreeably varied 
with excursions to the environs of Geneva and the hos- 
pitable attentions from the resident Swiss brethren. 


ABYssINIA.—A Politico- Religious Revolution. — There 
comes from Constantinople to the London ‘“‘ Echo” an ex- 
traordinary tale of revolution and change of dynasty in 
Abyssinia, the chief actors in the scene being a body of 
Christiaw priests. It seems that after the English victory 
and the death of King Theodore the throne passed to the 
Emir Kasa, who was crowned under the name of King 
John. At the same time, however, there existed another 
ruler of Abyssinia, namely, King Menilek II., who asserts 
that he is the descendant and heir of that Biblical Queen 
of Sheba who visited King Solomon. He issued a protest 
against the claims and the title assumed by King 
John Kasa, declared himself to be the legitimate and jure 
divino monarch, and the latter a revolutionary Jeroboam. 
King John thereupon advanced upon Shoa at the head of 
150,000 troops, and declared his intention of annexing the 
territory held by the heir of the Queen of Sheba. When 
he had arrived before Ankobar, the capital and residence 
of King Menilek, an enormous troop came out against him. 
It was not composed, however, of soldiers, but of priests, 
who hurled the most terrible reproaches at King John, and 
assured him that if he persisted in his revolutionary inten- 
tions he would ccmmit mortal sin, and would, consequently, 
find the gates of Paradise closed against him on the day of 
his death. They required him to lay down his arms, and 
swear fidelity to the heaven-appointed ruler. John Kasa, 
strange to suy, actually complied. He made an act of 
penitence for the crime which he had begun to commit 
and he entered the city of Ankobar, not as king and con- 
queror, but as one of the provincial governors of King 
Menilek’s dominions. In the presence of members of an 
assembly of the citizens he laid down the insignia of roy- 
alty, handed his crown to Menilek, and begged for the 
grace and favor of the heir of the Queen of Sheba. King 
Menilek embraced him with fatherly warmth, and bestowed 
upon him a high dignity. The old kingdom of Sheba has 
thus been unexpectedly ‘unified’ in the year 1878, an 
event which the royal family of Menilek is said to have 


been expecting, with an indestructible confidence, through- 
out a term of 2,873 years. 


AT HOME. 


Statistical Reports of the Rock River M. E. Conference, 
embracing Chicago, show that since 1840 it has grown from 
40 ministers to 1,400; from 5,000 lay members to 150,000. 
It then embraced the north half of Dllinois and all thefe 
was of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, where now are 
eight conferences. 


Essex Association, N. Y., held its annual meeting at Iron- 
ville, in Crown Point, August 27th and 28th. Essays were 
read by the Rev. Messrs. G. L. Dickinson, of Schroon Lake 
C. H. A. Bulkley, of Port Henry; L L. Beman, of Crown 
Point, and Dr. D. M. Seward, of Moriah. Dr. C. P. Bush, 
of New York, lectured on Foreign Missions. Reports from 
the churches were very encouraging, especially those from 
Ironville and Crown Point, where powerful revivals were 
enjoyed last winter. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook has built himself a cottage at 
Ticonderoga, his native town, for a summer residence. A 
couple of gentlemen, calling on him there recently, found 
him stretched at length on the floor studying a big book 
after Robert Hall’s fashion. Mr. C.’s father says it cost 
him over $15,000 for his son’s education, and he thinks it 
was a good investment. Mr. Cook commences a course of 
twenty Boston lectures, Nov. 14th. He delivered a lecture 
to a vast audience in Orwell, Vt., August 27th, the pro- 
ceeds to be given to the church at Ticonderoga, to which 
we referred last week as being in need of funds, and has 
also made them a handsome donation out of his own 
pocket. 


A feature of Chautauqua this year was a seriesof denom- 
inational meetings for the consideration of Sunday-school 
work in the separate churches. At the meeting of the 
Congregationalists the associations and conferences were 
recommended to arrange for local institutes; and it was 
also advised to call at an early day a denominational 
Sunday-school convention. A committee was also ap- 
pointed to devise methods for securing greater efficiency 
in the Sunday-school work of the denomination, with 
power to enlarge itself so that all sections of the country 
shall be represented on it; and it has now tabulated the 
following suggestions for more full consideration by the 
fuller committee, which is to meet Oct. Ist, and also for 
consideration by the churches at large: 

1. The necessity of a well-prepared course of normal in- 
struction for the training of Sunday-school teachers. 

2. That efforts be made to secure the co-operation of our 
Publishing society in the preparation of suitable text-books 
and outlines of study. 

8. That by appropriate methods our pastors be urged to 
organize their teachers into classes for systematic study, and 
adjoining churches or local conferences unite in holding nor- 
mal institutes. 

4. That the committee consider the necessity of a national 
body or committee on Sunday-school work, and the employ- 
ment of a secretary to systematize and develop our Sunday- 
school interests. 


Chicago Pulpit Personals.—The fortnight of camp worship 
on the Methodist suburban grounds at Desplaines closed 
last week with good general results, considering the amount 
of bad weather endured. The meeting was largely carried 
by the younger clergy. The Rev. Messrs. F. M. Bristol and 
D. M. Tompkins, two young pastors of unusual promise, 
were among its most effective speakers. During the vaca- 
tion of Dr. Gibson, of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. A. L. Frisbie, pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Des Moines, Iowa, has occupied his desk. Dr. R. M. Hat- 
field resumed his Evanston Methodist pulpit on Sunday 
last. Dr. Goodwin returned to his First Congregational 
flock last week, and was most gladly received. Dr. Church, 
once editor of the New York ‘‘ Chronicle,” filled well the 
Second Baptist pulpit a week ago. Rev. W. L. Gage, of 
Hartford, has temporarily occupied the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, 
lately preached in the Episcopal Cathedral. The retiring 
wing of the First Christian Church has organized the 
Third Church and installed the Rev. W. D. Owen as pas- 
tor. The Rev. Messrs. A. J. Scott and R. D. Sheppard, 
young Methodist pastors, have returned from a year in 
Europe. Dr. D. W. Danby has been appointed agent for 
the Garrett Biblical Institute, to preseat its claims before 
Methodist conferences and churches. 


Professor Swing has been first among the Chicago pastors 
to begin Fall work after a summer’s rest. He returned in 
high health from months of fishing and hunting in Ohio 
with a good deal of spiritual powder in his flask. McVick- 
er’s theater was crowded by his independent congregation 
to hear his initial sermon, one that has called forth some 
sharp criticisms from Chicago press and persons. His 
theme was “‘A Progressive Christianity,’’ which he de- 
fined to be ‘‘a religion that is gradually going forward in 
finding truth and bringing public happiness.” He said it 
adapted itself to man but not to any one man or set, and 
it could not approach any form of sensationalism. He 
bewailed that houses of worship in large cities now were 
built only for the few, and poorly attended by them, and 
deemed “‘ a tabernacle built here and there and overloaded 
with service for a few weeks, or religious excursions in 
August for the common people, only satires upon a great 
Christian age.” His substitute was this: that “all the de- 
nominations must build their extra houses of worship in 
the neglected districts, and from these new pulpits the best 
of their preachers must teach the multitude.” And as to 
the teaching demanded, he thought the old taste for the 
abstract in the pulpit had perished, and that something 
had induced the men and women of the present to debate 
earnestly their teroporal welfare, But the pulpit was not 


limited to the words of Christ; under the ideas of common 


life was the great Christ, just as truly as beneath the cross 
and the final judgment. 


Twin Conventions were held last week, the Liberal 
Convention at Alliance, Ohio, and the Freethinkers’ Con- 
vention at Watkin’s Glen, N. Y. Neither seems to have 
been regarded by the secular papers as of any considerable 
importance, and neither is reported except in the local 
papers and what we may call the denominational organs 
of the two sects in question. The former assembly con- 
vened Aug. 23d and adjourned Aug. 25th. It listened to 
speeches and papers, generally eulogistic of liberty and 
denunciatory of churches and creeds, but it passed no 
resolutions. Two hundred and sixty-eight delegates were 
present from abroad, representing Canada, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and all sections of Northeastern 
Ohio, Michigan and Illinois; besides the representatives 
from Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. The Con- 
vention of Freethinkers at Watkins varied their pro- 
gramme by offering for sale Mr. Heywood'’s condemned 
pamphlet; three of the sellers were arrested. Mrs. Miller, a 
daughter of Gerritt Smith, w ho offered herself as bail for one 
of the parties before she read the pamphlet, withdrew the 
bail after she had read it, and Mr. Parton, who contributed to 
a defense fund, took occasion to repudiate the book while 
advocating the right of others to sell it. The one signifi- 
cant address at the Convention was by Mr. Parton on 
“The Coming Man’s Religion,” in which, if reported aright, 
he expressed the conviction that the Coming Man would 
have a religion and even a Bible, but no theology and no 
creed except, ‘‘ Let us help ourselves and one another.” In 
the resolutions which were passed the only matter of pub- 
lic interest is their treatment of the relation of public law 
to public decency. They condemn Mr. Comstock, the 
** Comstock Postal Laws,” the imprisonment of Mr. Hey- 
wood, and the arrest of the venders of his pamphlet at 
Watkin’s Glen, while they also declare the Convention’s 
emphatic approval of the use of all such means as may be 
within the legitimate scope of the Government to secure 
the repression both of the issue and circulation of such 
matter by the press. There were two parties in the Con- 
vention on this subject; and a compromise seems to have. 
been secured by allowing each party to frame and pass its 
own resolution. 


GLEANINGS. 

—Dr. Ray Palmer is prominently mentioned in the papers 
as a temporary president of Vassar College. 

—A telephone connects the pastor’s study in the church at 
Mansfield, Ohio, with his parsonage, 150 feet away. 

—Very few Illinois pastors outside of Chicago are taking a 
vacation; and, where they do, the churches very uniformly 
close doors. 

—Mr. John B. Gough will begin his temperance campaign 
in England about Christmas time. He will hold his first 
meeting in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 

—An annual service is held at the Church of St. Mary-le- 
bow, in London, under the will of a Mr. Chapman, commemor- 
ating the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

~The Barton (Vt.) Congregational Church has paid off a 
debt of about $3,000 with the assistance of the St. Johnsbury 
Fairbankses and other outside friends. 

—Miss Frances E. Willard, now in New England, expects to 
return to her Chicago home in October and pass the coming 
winter in temperance work throughout Illinois. 

~The Reformed Church in Joralemon S8t., Brooklyn, bas 
called the Rev. D. N. Vandeveer, late of the Park Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago. Mr. Vandeveer, it is understood, 
accepts. 

—A new Education law has been adopted by the Chambers 
and sanctioned by the King of Holland, which excludes the 
Bible and religious teaching from primary schools of that 
country. 

—Dr. Oliivant, Bishop of Liandaff, has just completed bis 
80th year. Dr. Ollivant was consecrated to the see of Liandaff 
in 1849, and is, therefore, the oldest prelate on the English 
Episcopal bench. 

—Most of the New York churches reopened last Sunday’ 
Dr. John Hall’s pulpit was occupied by Prof. Shedd; Dr. 
Paxton'’s by Prof. A. A. Hodge; and Dr. Taylor's by Prof. 
W. M. Barbour, D.D., of Yale. 

~The Rev. Morris Hughes, rector of Pentraeth, Anglesea, 
the oldest beneficed clergyman in Wales, has just died, age 
9%. Mr. Hughes was ordained in 1811, and continued in the 
discharge of his duties until within a very short time of his 
death. 

—The Rev. W. R. Jolly, of St. John’s, Birkenhead, recently 
refused the Sacrament toa communicant who genuflected 
as he approached the altar. The Bishop of Chester writing 
on the subject, says that, in his opinion, Mr. Jolly “* commit- 
ted a grave mistake.”’ 

—After deducting various legacies amounting to about 
$100,000, the entire estate of the late William Niblo falls to 
the Y.M.C.A. of New York. Its value is not stated. By the 
terms of the will the bequest is to be applied towards increas- 
ing and maintaining that part of the library of the association 
known as the Niblo Library. 

—The Methodist and Baptist camp-meetings, on their 
respective grounds on the island of Martha's Vineyard, have 
beeo held within the last fortnight. The Baptist meeting, 
having the merit of novelty, attracted large crowds and is 
regarded asa successful inauguration of the practice. The 
Methodist meeting was not quite so largely attended as 
usual. 

—During the long days of summer the severa! churches of 
Evanston, Ill., have tried the experiment of holding their 
Sunday evening services at 6 o'clock instead of 8 The result 
has been a much diminished attendance, the bour before sun- 
set beguiling many of the young folks into strolls along the 
lake-shore to hear what the wiid waves were saying rather 
than the pastors. 

PERSONAL :—The Rev. Pliny F. Warren leaves Mattoon 
and, for the present, supplies Aledo, a former parish.—The 
Rev. J. C. Myers, after four years’ labor at La Salle, resigns, 
to accept a call at Toulon, and has entered on labor at the 
new field.—The Rev. Prof. C. W. Clapp has commenced labor 
at Godfrey.—The Rev. E. Loomis, eight years at Chesterfield, 
accepts a call to Mempbis, Mo, 
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Editorial Department. Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manyscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Mr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 


Mr. Beecher’s Lecture engagements in the 
West for September are as follows: 


Napa, Cal. Sept. 4. 
Marysville, 5. 
Sacramento, “ 6-7. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, a 10. 
Laramie, Wy. Ter., = 12. 
Cheyenne 13. 
Denver, Colorado, 14. 
Georgetown, 16. 
Central City, 17. 
Denver, 18. 


Schools and Colleges. 

Not the least interesting and valusble part 
of such a paper as the Christian Union is a 
part often overlooked by the reader; we 
mean the advertising pages. We call the atten- 
tion of parents to the educational advertise- 
ments which form a special department on 
page 200. These schools represent the best in 
the country; many of them are personally 
known to one or the other of the editors of 
the Christian Union; and we take every 
means to ensure our columns against the 
advertisement of any school that is not 
worthy of the confidence of the public. Some 
of these advertisements appear regularly in 
our columns every year, a fact which speaks 
well for the Christian Union as an advertising 
medium; and in some instances grateful let- 
ters to the editors for having introduced their 
children to what has proved to be a successful 
training school attest the value, to both ad- 
vertiser and reader, of this column. 


A YOUNG man writes us asking if he can 
get a position as leader of a flute band in our 
town. When ourtown becomes afflicted with 
such a band we shall endeavor to secure our 
correspondent the position to lead it—to lead 
it about forty-seven thousand miles out of 
town.—| Norristown Herald. 


Turkish Baths a HRemedy for Dis- 
ease, 


While there is hardly any likelihood of the 
yellow fever prevailing in our Northern 
cities, itis yet well to know something about 
the remedies which are efficient to stay its 
cause. It is a known fact that heat is as effect- 
ual in this direction as cold. In the South 
when the weather is hot and dry, no leas than 
when it is frosty and cold, the progress of the 
fever is checked. In damp, muggy weather 
it thrives best. Physicians claim that it does 
not spread when the thermometer is below 
60° or above 90° Fahrenheit. It seems then 
altogether likely that if the patient can be 
subjected to an artificial heat greater than 
that of the fever itself, nature will be 
helped to throw off the disease. In South 
America the prevailing treatment of the 
malady is to induce perspiration in the 
patient and rely on careful nursing for the 
rest. The virtue of cleanliness everyone ad- 
mits. Perspiration and cleanliness are best 
produced by the use of the Turkish Bath, the 
body being thereby cleansed, the blood puri- 
fied, its circulation quickened, and the entire 
system reinvigorated. 


The American House, Boston, will al- 
ways be the leading and favorite Hotel of that 
city. The prices having been reduced in com- 
pliance with the just demands of the times, 
none need be driven to a second-class house 
for economical purposes. 


WE have seen Pike’s Peak, but couldn't hear 
it talk.—[ Denver News. 


The most refreshing tollet article is 
H. A. Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing the hair and relieving headaches. 
etc. Price $l. Atall Druggists. 57 4th Ave. 
N.Y. 


for particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULV ERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


VIL LLAGES AND VILLAG 
HILLYER EGLESTON. Post C 


h $1.75. 
Il. 
*PAMIN DIS THE Ho HOR. BET 
G. With Two Portraits. 4te. Paper, 10 centa. 


LIFE, wita 


AELI, Bar 


Il. 
om ROGER DE COVERL From The 
ctator. With Notes by a yY WILLs. 
©. Paper. 25 cents; Cloth, Rwy 
Iv. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
JOHN MORLEY. I2mo, Cioth. 75 cts. per volume. 
By MORRISON. (Ready. 

gir Walter: Scott. H. HUTTON. (Heady 


aT DENTS ‘ECCLESIASTICAL 
- The History of the Christian 
the First Ten Centuries: from its 
Foundation to the Full Establishment of the 
Holy Roman wry and the Papal Power. By 
SMITH A [llustrated. Cloth, 
$1.75. Uniform with the Student's Series. 
Vi. 
THE PEOPLEOF TURKEY : Twenty Years’ 
Hesidence amung Bulgariuns, Greeks, Alban- 
ians. Turks. and Armenians. By «a *Consul’s 
Daughter and Wife. —~y by STANLEY LANE 
POOLE. ito, Paper, 15 cents 


Vil. 
Cloth, 46 ce 
Vill. 


VY PAINTING. A Hand-Book to the 
Pottery Painting. By JoHN C. L. 
SPARKEs. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cioth, 3% cents. 
LX. 
HAVERHOLME; or, The Apotheosisof Jingo. 
By EDWARD JENKINS. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
THE CHINA HUNTERS’ CLUS. the 
ungest ember. lliustrated. 8vo, 


Yo 
Cloth, $1. x 
Xl. 
MER GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE CONANT, 32mo, Paper, 
Cloth, 4U cents 
A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By 
Jessie BENTON ONT. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents: 
Cloth, 40 cents. _ 


STUDENTS PRENO GRAMMAR. 
Practical and Historical Grammar of the 
French Language. By CHARLES HERON WALL. 
With an Introduction by E. Lirrré, Member of 


the French Academy. For pe use of Colleges 
and Schools. i2mo, Cloth, $1.40. 
xIv. 

OMEN ON CARE OF 
OP NT BY ALFR LKER. 32mo, 
Paper, W cents; Cloth, 35 conte 

xv. 
THE ATLANTIC NDS. one Atlantic 
Isiands as Resorts of Heaith and Pleasure. By 


5. G. W. BENJAMIN, "Author of Contemporary 
n Europe illustrated, 8vo, Cloth, 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of 
Jonn Martin. Written and Editea by the Author 
Halifax, Gentleman.” I2mo, C 


XVII. 


THE CANOE AND THE FLYING 
or, Cheap Cruising and Safe railing. By 


Cluth, 40 cts. 
XVIII. 
A UAL RECORD OF SCTENCE AND 
NDC STR OR 1877. Prepared by Prot. 


“PENCER F. BAIRD, Secretary of the -mithsonian 
Inatitution, with the Assistance of sume of the 
mess inent Men of science in the United 

tates. Large I2mo, Cloth, $2.00. (Uniform with 
the volumes for 1871, 1872, 1874, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 

specified. 

Old Shp Warehouse. By MARY A. DENISON. We. 

wygtnaner Pressensee. By JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 
c 


Blush Koses. By CLARA FRANCIS MORSE. SW cta. 


“Bonnie Lesiey.”” By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 
15 centa. 
Squire Paul. By HANS WARRING. 


Translated 
trom the German by Mary A. Kobinson. 2% cta. 


“a Cottage. By MATILDA DESPARD. & 
cents. 


Duke. By BENJAMIN DISRAELI (The 
onsfield, K.G.) 15 cents. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 50 cts. 


Back to the Old Home. By MARY CrecIL Hay. 
20 cents. 


The ap sasy of Launay. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
cents 


The Curate of Orsieres. By OTTO ROQUETTE. 
Translated by Mary A. Robinson. ® cents. 


Cleveden. By STEPHEN YORKE. 10 cents. 
Colonei Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 
Miriam's Heritage. By ALMA CALDER, 
Mag. SO cents. 

A Beautiful Woman. By LEON BROOK. 10 cents. 
Honor’s Worth. By META ORRED. 15 cents. 
Mine is Thine. By L. W.M. LOCKHART. 40 cents, 


The Youn 
Kari of 


10 cts. 
75 cents. 


My Heart's in the Highlands. 10 cents. 
Henriette. 10 cents. 
Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. 15 centa. 


A Modern Minister. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Paul Knox, Pitman. By JoHN BERWICK HAR- 
WwooD. cents. 


Esther Pennefather. By ALICE PERRY. 75 cents. 
Justine’s Lovers. © cents. 


t@™ HARPER & BROTHERS will send any o@& the 
above works by mail , vostaye prevaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the pric. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed free om receipt 
of Nine Cents in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CHEAP 


CHOPIN'S MAZUBK 48. 
WALTZES. 
NOCTU 


HO 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATSES, in 


M FOR YOUNG PERFORM- 
BEETHOVEN FORTY- WALTZES. 
sCHUMANN’S SHOR 
SCHUBERT'S iMPROMPTUS, 
MENDELSSOHN’S SHORTER PIECES. 
GEMS FROM OPERAS. 
ELLER’S SHORT PIECES 


MENDELSS0BN'S A MIDSUMMER 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT 
os. 


Oratorios, 50c. each. 
Send for full Catalogue to the Sole Agents 


for the United States, 
25 Union Square, Broadway. between 15th and léth Sts., N. Y. 


MUSIC 


Published by BOOSEY & CO. of London. 
1,000 VOLUMES of Choice Music, 50 cts. per Vol. 


SONGS OF GERMANY. 
FRANCE. 


STRAUSS W 8. 3 Nos. 
LAM( WALTZ ALBUM. 
MARCH ALBU 
DA NCE MUSIC. 
SCHUM 4NN'S ALBUMBLAETTER. 
FAVORITE GERMAN SONGS. 
POPULAR FRENC H ROMANCE 
100 ENG IRISH AND AIRS. 
D AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF MU-IC 
FOR VOICK, PLANO, ORGAN, VIOLIN, 
CORNBET, F 


NET, TE. &c. 
CHEAPEST MUSIC PUBLISHED, 


Operas, $i each. 
wmM. A. POND & CO., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


Viewed as Assumed Divine Responsibility; Traced 
asthe Fact Attestedin Divine Revelation; Shown 
to be the Truth Harmonizing Theories; 
and Recognized as the Grace Realized in Human 
Experience. By G.W.SAMSON, D.D. l6mo. Ex- 
tra cloth. $1.00. 


OLIVIA RALEIGH. 


By W. W. FOLLET-SYNGE. The Star Series. (Tour- 
ists’ Edition.) Bound 10 stiff paper covers. 50 cts. 
“ The style is unusually fresh, pure, and spirited; 

the characte are all distinct. aad easantly 

drawn. too and the 
descriptive passages charm 

readable ‘York . 


JOHN FITCH, THE STEAMBOAT 


INVENTOR. 
The Life of John Fitch, the Inventor of the Steam- 
boat. THOMPSON ESTCOTT. With ” ns 
tions. ew Etiition. Wmo. Cloth. $1.25 


FRANCESCA OF RIMINL 


A Poem. By A. 8.H. I2me. Fine cloth. 175 cents. 


*,* For sale by all poten or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A STEP FORWARD IN THEART AND 
METHOD OF COOKING, 


D, APPLETON: & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH SEPT. 6ru; 


LESSONS IN COOKERY : 


HAND-BOOK OF THE NATIONAL TRALNING- 
SCHOOL FOR COOKERY, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, LONDON. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Principles of Diet in Health and Disease, 
by Thomas K. Chambers, M.D. 


Edited by ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


Extract from Preface. 


“ The present work on cookery appeared in Eng- 
land under the title of * The Official Hand-Book of 
the National Training-School for Cookery,’ and 
contains the lessons on the preparation of food 
which were practised in that institution. It has 
been reprinted in this country with some slight 
revision, for theuse of American families, because 
of its superior merits as a cook-book, to be con- 
sulted in the ordinary way, and also because it is 
the plainest, simp/lest. and most perfect guide to self- 
education im the kitchen, that has yet appeared. Ita 
special merit, and the character by which it stands 
among cook-books, is the superior method 
it offers of teaching the art of practical cookery. 
The lessons given are so minute, explicit, diatinct, 
and complete, that they may be followed with ease 
by every person of common sense who has the 
slightest desire to learn. Not asiogie item neces- 
sary to perfect the required process is omitted.” 


“The good point about the book is that it pre- 
supposes complete ignorance on the part of the 
pupil; nothing is left to haphazard; every quan- 
tity is given in its exact and due proportion. ... 
The method of tuition is direct and easy to fol- 
low ,”’—London Times. 

“ Everything is told in the most lucid and suc- 
cinct manner, and the receipts are invaluable. For 
simplicity and directness we have seen no cookery- 
book to compare with tt, and we hupe it will become 
universally known.’’—London Academy. 


In one vol., 12mo, 382 pages, bownd in cloth. Price $1.50. 


*,* Mailed, post-paid, to any address in the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway. N. Y. 
MUSIC atthe N England 
1 125 for $ 5 
Music Hall; the largest music pe en in the world. 


(penal the year. 75 eminent prvufessors. 1 
students since 1567. Situations secured for ite grauu- 


ates. For circulars, address EK. Tourjee, Music Halil, ‘| 
Boston, 


DITSON & CO’S 
Musical Record 


NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 


the first number to appear September 7. 


It will be under the able editorial management of 
Mr. WM. H. CLARKE, and wil! bea true musi- 
cal News-paper, its frequent appearance enabling it 
to give the latest news from al! parts of the coun- 
try and of the world, with reports of Conventions 
Music-Schools, Festivals, &c., and with bright, 
clear, interesting articles on all subjects pertain- 
ing to musical progress. 


Ditson & Co’s Musical Record 


will be an impartial paper. The firm publish for 
all composers, and have no motive to favor one at 
the expense of another. A!l music teachers and 
musical amateurs are invited to support this, 
which is. in a special sense, their paper,and to send 
on all interesting items of information in their 


respective districts. 
Subscription Price, $2 per year, ia advance. No 
List. Premiums for lists of su bers. 


More than Three Hundred Pages of Music per 
year given. 

Will exchange with papers having special mu- 
sical departments. 

Fpecimen copies sent free on application. 

Subscribe now and get two extra numbers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 


New Oatalogues free 
. by on application 
cre 
CASSELL, PETTER, & & “GA 
506 Broadway. New Vork. 
of Music for $1. Sample 0c. 
.C. Kine & Co., 
building Park Piace.N.¥. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


and best selection of first-class nov- 
published is that contained—unchnanged 
and unabridged—in the Seaside Library. There 
are already nearly 400 books, the very best works 
of almost every novelist of repute in Burope, in the 
series. This library is also the cheapest ever pub- 
lished in any country, and its unprecedented 
fo ularity 1s proof —— of the favor with which 


receiv ed byt the 
Is CeLLANEOUS ISSU Es. 
393. Throstieth waite. by Susan Morley.......... 
382. Vivian, a. Benjamin Disraeli (Earl of Bea- 
consf 
391. Primrose Path, by Mrs. Oliphant........... 200 


3v0. The Marriage of Moira Fergus and The 
eS of Keleena, one book, by William 
We. 
388. Frea Vernon, by J. F. Smith................. Ze. 
387. Jet, by Annie Edwards............. 
385. Wooed and Marri ed. by Rosa N. Die. 
4. Back to the Old Home, ay Maes c. We. 
The Sun Maid, by Maria 
478. Bright Mornin by author of Sun Maid. We, 
377. Society Novel, by Ouida..... We. 
363. Reapin e Whirlwind, by MarvC Hav. tic. 
275. yt. ow on the Threshold, by Mary ©. = 
218. Dombey and Son, by Charles Dickens...... Ze. 
187. David Sunier by Charles Dickens..... We. 
146. Charies O’Mailey, by Charies Lever........ We. 
33. Handy Andy, by samuel! Lover............. We. 
3%). Her Dearest Foe, by Mrs. Alexander....... De. 
29. Nora’s Love Teast, by Mary C. Hay.......... ie. 
27. foo may and Vanquis ed, by Mary C. Hay... Ic. 
25. — | eg ay | s Oath, by Mrs. H'ry Wood, We. 
21. Fou! Play. by Charlies We. 
19. A Terribie Temptation, by Charlies Reade, lc. 
17. Hidden Perils, by Mary Cecil Hay ... ..... lue. 
M4. The Dead Secret. by Wilkte Collins ........ We. 
10. Woman in White, by Wilkie ¢ le. 
9. Old Middileton’s Money, by Mary © . Hay... We. 
The Arundel Motto, by Mary C. Hay 1c. 
. A Woman Hater, by Charles Reade ...... We. 
3. Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte............. We. 


2. John Halifax. Gentieman, b 
1. Kast Lynne, by Mrs. Henry 
For sale by newsdealers at shewe prices, 0 or sent, 
yst-paid.on receipt of 12 cents for l\}-cent num 
rs and 2 cents for ®-cent numbers. by GMORGE 
MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater st... New York. 


WHAT OUR GIRLS 
Ought to Know 


BY DR. MARY J. STUDLEY, 


RESIDENT PHYSICIAN AND TEACHER OF PHYSI- 
OLOGY, HYGIENE, PHYSICAL CULTURE, AND 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN THE STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


From the Cashier of the First National 
k, Albany, N. Y. 

“MY DEAR MADAM.—Mv two daughters ask me 
to offer you their grateful acknowledgment for 
the pleasure and benefit derived from reading. 
thinking and talking about * What Our Giris Ought 
to Know and I desire to ada my thanks in their 
behalf, and in the interest of all young girls. for 
the very great service you have done in writing it. 
I agreeably surprised my daughters by preseating 
it to them; and then at their request read it aloud 
evenings, with all my gentiefulks seated at their 
work around our library table. It wes a cheerfu! 
and pleasant task. That the gvod Lord may bies« 
and pros -y you always in every good word aod 
work, is the prayer of yours, very sincerely. 

DAM VAN ALLEN.’ 


Price $1.25 bv mail. 1000 Agents wanted. 
Address M. L. HOLBROOK, 
13 and 15 Laight St., N. me 
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Correspondence. 


PACKS, JACKS, ETC. 
Editor of the Christian Union: 

In your kindly notice of my little collection of “‘ Play- 
Day Poems” you call me to account for printing ‘‘ twenty- 
four packs,” instead of ‘“‘twenty-four jacks,” in the 
stanza which describes the state of the Heathen Chinee’s 
sleeves. My card-playing friends agree with yours in the 
opinion that “ jacks”’ would be the better werd; but on 
consulting the original edition of Bret Harte’s Poems, and 
also the complete edition issued several years later, I find 
that in both the word is “packs.” Since Mr. Harte is a 
practical printer and experienced editor, as well as author, 
we are bound to believe him capable of reading his own 
proofs, and I have no right to print the poem other- 
wise than as I find it in the authorized editions of his works. 
Furthermore the word is “ pa¢ks” in Bryant’s ‘‘ Library 
of Poetry and Song,” to which, on another point, you refer 
me as a standard work. 

I am truly obliged to you for the information that 
Phoebe Cary wrote ‘‘ Love’s Moods and Tenses,’’ and shall 
credit it to her in the next edition of ‘‘Play-Day Poems.” 
But the piece does not occur at all in Bryant's collection, 
where you tell me I may find it properly credited—unuless 
you refer to a new and revised edition, which I am told is 
in process of publication by subscription in parts. I be- 
lieve the poem first appeared, anonymously, in Punchinello, 
in 1870. It is not included in the “ Last Poems of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary,’’ edited by Mary Clemmer Ames. 

Very respectfully, ROSSITER JOHNSON. 

Utica, Aug. 19, 1878. 

The Christian Union is not authcrity on playing cards. 
But what the critics call ‘‘internal evidence” is against 
Mr. Johnson’s reading of the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,” what- 
ever the “external evidence” may be. Twenty-four 
packs in his sleeve would bave rendered him po service; 
what is wanted is not a multiplicity of cards but dupli- 
cates of valuable cards. The error may, however, be 
Bret Harte’s, who is said by those more familiar with 
cards than we are to have biundered in several places 
in his works iu his playing card references. 

‘** Love’s Moods and Tenses” will be found in Bryant’s 
‘* Library of Poetry and Song ” under the title of **‘ The 
Lovers,” page 919 new edition. 


PRAYING TOO MUCH. 
The following little incident, called out from a special 
correspondent by an article published some time since 
iv the Christian Union, carries its own moral with it: 


Does not too frequent petition sometimes suggest a lack 
of implicit confidence in God’s protecting care? This 
thought was very forcibly impressed upon my mind by a 
recent occurrence in my own home. During the five years 
of my Willie’s life the greatest care has been taken that no 
terror of unseen dangers should be introduced to his mind. 
Recently, however, a little friend whose natural timidity 
has been increased by various stories of thefts, murders, 
etc., became his visitor. Going out one day, I left them 
in charge of a servant, who, being called for a few mo- 
ments from the house, was obliged to leave the children 
alone. Ordinarily Willie would not have thought of being 
afraid. But what was my surprise on entering the house 
to find him in a paroxysm of terror, with fear depicted in 
every feature. 

Inquiring the cause, I learned that the little visitor, on 
discovering that they were alone, had told him of the 
various dangers to be feared; ‘ but,’’ said he, ‘“‘ we put 
everything we could against the door to keep the robbers 
out, and then we knelt down and asked God to take care of 
us.” The moment was a trying one, for I felt that mis- 
chief had been wrought which years might not eradicate, 
but, taking the little ones aside, I said, *‘ It is well to pray, 
children, but you must not forget that it is even better to 
trust. if when you were afraid you could have thought, 
‘| know God loves me and will keep me from harm,’ you 
would have honored him more than by pleading and beg- 
ging him to do so. The very prayer implied a doubt.” 
Whether the little minds grasped the lesson or not I can- 
not say. Certainly I did, and more than once since has it 
been forced back upon my mind. There is in all of usa 
terror of the unknown. Vague apprehensions of possible 
misfortune will sometimes take possession of our souls. 
Surely at such times we need not so much the oft-repeated 
prayer as the spirit of childlike trust. 

“Call upon me in the day of trouble and I will deliver 
thee,” says God, and his promise is sure; for if he fails to 
answer our prayer in one way he will in another. If he 
denies the petition he will give to us, as he did to Paul, 
grace sufficient to bear the deniel. But until the day of 
trouble really comes our language should be not so much 
that of importunate supplication as that which the Psalm- 
ist uttered when he said, *‘ Such time as I am afraid I will 
trust in thee.” L. D. L. 


ENGLISH PLEASURE RESORTS. 

An American in England listening to a discussion among 
English people as to the merits and demerits of various En- 
glish resorts for health and pleasure is, if it be in the early 
days of a sojourn with our cousins, not a little amazed to 
hear that such widely varying climates are to be found 
between Land’s End and the Tweed. That a spur of hill, 
a bend of coast, the space of a mile or two, should change 
air from moist to dry, from bracing to balmy, nipping, 
bhghting east winds to rain- and warmth-laden west ones, 
Lare down to verdurous valley ferny and flowery as 
von, ceaseless rain to fairly-constant sunshine, seems 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


marvelous. Marvelous, too, it is to the heedless Westerner 
to have soil, drainage, exposure and water taken into 
careful account; one sectior of a town, or even certain of 
its streets, pronounced suitable for such and such tempera- 
ments, bodily conditions; its other extremity or frontage 
desirable for quite other predispositions, maladies; and 
most marvelous it is to gather, finally, that not only does 
“the season” at many of these resorts differ so greatly in 
time that one may pass from one to another the whole 
year through, getting each in its best, most characteristic 
aspect, but that plenty of people, able-bodied and possess- 
ing but moderate incomes, do so spend their years and 
lives, never having any home more permanent than a 
lodging paid for weekly, nor household gods that cannot 
travel commodiously in a luggage van. S. F. H. 


Che Sundap-School. 


IMPORTUNITY IN PRAYER. 
Sept. 15—Luke xi., 5-13. 


O understand aright the teaching of this passage, 

which certainly involves some spiritual difficulties, 
the student must consider Christ’s other teaching on 
the same general subject, particularly that of Matthew 
vi., 7, 8. Clearly, Christ does not here require of us, 
or commend to us, that kind of importunity which is 
represented simply by repetitiousness. He does not 
reeommend pious teasing. As clearly he does not in 
Matthew vi., 7, 8, forbid all repetition in prayer, only 
‘* vain repetition.” 1s one puzzied to know how to recon- 
cile the directions there, and here’ He will find the 
reconciliation in Christ’s own practice, in the recorded 
prayer in Gethsemane where, according to one of the 
evangelists, he went away and prayed three times, 
‘saying the same words,” 

The student must also consider the general teaching 
of the Word of God in respect to the character of God 
and his relations to us, and he must interpret this 
specific parable by that more generic teaching. That 
teaching clearly is, that God is our Father; that he 
knows our wants better than we know them ourselves; 
that he is in sympathetic relations with us; and that he 
neither needs, on the one hand, to be informed of our 
necessities, as though he were ignorant of them, nor on 
the other hand to be entreated to give us his attention, 
as though he were indifferent to our wants and cared 
not for us. Whatever truth there is in the doctrine that 
importunity in prayer is commendable that truth cer- 
tainly is not rooted in either the Divine ignorance or 
the Divioe indifference. Jehovah is not a Baal who is 
sleeping and needs to be awakened, or who is hunting 
and needs to be called back from his chase, 

Importunity in expression is valuable only as it sig- 
nifies earnestness of desire. Of this more preseatly. 

Nor must the student be deceived into imagining 
that Christ means to draw a parallel between the sleep- 
ing friend and the Heavenly Father. The teaching of 
the parable depends not on the parallel, but upon the 
contrast between the two. This parable is analogous to 
that of the Unjust Judge, io chap. 18, where the Jesson 
also is the same. ‘‘ If,” says Christ in effect, *‘ a half- 
awakenened friend who, iv his sleepy selfishness, is not 
willing tu go to the inconvenience of rising from his bed 
to give another bread in his extermity, wall yet arise and 
give bread because of the other’s,importunity; if an uo- 
just judge, who fears neither God nor maa, will yet du 
justice from mere motives of the lowest selfishness if he 
is importuned to do it; if, in other words, those that 
are evil will give good gifts to the imporiuaate, how 
much more will your Heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that earnestly desire and seek for it.” 
This is the general lesson of the parable. But more 
specific lessons appear if the parable be more parrowly 
looked at. 

1. The prayer of our parable is an intercessory prayer; 
an unselfish prayer; the prayer of one not for himself, 
but for another who is dependem upon him. Doubt- 
less prayer does have a reflective influence upon the 
person who offers it. We open our souls to God, and 
in the very act of opening receive a benefit. lo askiog 
for courage we receive it, for we encourage ourselves 
by our very desire. We answer sometimes our own 
petitions. But there is a larger realm for petition. 
Parents may pray for their children, and friends tor 
their friends; and this parable assures them that such 
petitions, if earnest, are not in vain. 

2. It is prayer in an unexpected exigency; prayer for 
supply of a need for which the petitioner Limself could 
not make provision. A friend comes unlooked-for to 
the house. If he had been expected it would have been 
the hosw’s duty to have provided for him. Prayer is not 
a substitute for energy, industry, or forecast. God 
gives in answer to prayer po premiums to laziness. 

8. The petitioner asks for more than he needs, and 
receives more. A single friend has come, but he re- 
ceives one loaf for the friend, one for himself, and one 
for abundance. We are taught to ask with a faith that 
recognizee in God one who cives more abundantly tuau 
We Cao ask or yeu think. 
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4. There is delay in the answer, and there 1s often 
delay in the Divine answer. So far the parable and the 
actual experience of life are parallel, but no farther. 
The delay in the parable is due to the selfishness and the 
sleepiness of the giver. The delayin Divine providence 
is due to causes that lie beyond our comprehension. 
Sometimes, indeed, we get a glimpse of the reason. 
Sometimes we see that God develops in us a spirit of 
earnestness; that he waits, because by waiting he more 
abundantly blesses us, or those for whom we seek the 
blessing; but oftener, perplexed by his delay, we can 
only say, ‘‘ thy will, not ours, be done.” But because 
he waits is no reason why we ae cease either our 


desire or our petition. 

5. It is sometimes made a ground of objection to this 
parable that it teaches us to tease God. It is said that 
the child is instructed to take the reply of the mother as 
conclusive, and is condemned for importunity, while we 
are instructed to be importunate, But, in fact, whether . 
the mother condemns or commends the importunity of 
the child depends altogether upon the subject of the 
child’s petition. If the child is asking for the gratifica- 
tion of some sensual or selfish whim, a vacation, a ride, 
a piece of cake, we do, indeed, condemn him for not 
accepting cheerfully the mother’s first decision. But if 
the child is desiring some higher blessing, if he is long- 
ing, for example, for an education, we do not chide the 
earnestness of desire that expresses itself in the impor- 
tunity of request. The little boy gets his primer, and 
comes to his mother to teach him to read. ‘ No,” says 
the mother, ‘‘Il cannot attend to you now; I am too 
busy.” The little fellow sits down by his mother’s side 
and goes to work at his primer, and every five or ten 
minutes asks his mother the meaning of this word or 
that, and stands and waits, and persists, submitting to 
the mother’s good pleasure, and working according to 
the mother’s convenience, yet not abandoning his pur- 
pose because of the mother’s delay. Do we chide this kind 
ofimportunity? Do we not praise it, and do we not dis- 
cover in it the sign and the evidence of the child’s de- 
velopment, and the assurance of his future greatness? 
The whole of this parable 1s to be read in the light of 
the closing application, ‘‘ How mucb more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him,” Importunity in request for physical blessings, 
ease, comfort, luxury, is a doubtful virtue; importunity 
in petition for spiritual growth is always commendable. 

6. According to Christ’s teaching, prayer is specific- 
ally answered. It is beneficial not merely in a general 
way as a means of spiritual development, but the thing 
we desire is oftentimes granted, and the desire is always 
weighed. God takes counsel of our wishes as we take 
counsel of the wishes of our children, overruliog them 
whenever he sees in his wisdom that our wishes do not 
rightly interpret our needs. He often does give better 
than we ask, but never worse. Even when we entreat 
him for the life of a child and he gives death; when we 
entreat him for health and strength and he gives us 
sickness; when we entreat him to save us from misfor- 
tune and he gives us bankruptcy, we are not to imagine 
that for bread be has given us a stone; or for a fish, a 
serpent; or for an egg, ascorpion. The seeming evil is 
the real blessing. The lower good has been refused 
that, in an apparent evil, a higher good may be pos- 
sessed, 

7. Christ’s argument for prayer is authrop»morphic. 
He argues from buman to divine love. Nature is not 
the exemplar and manifestation of God. Our concep- 
tions of God are to be derived from the higher senti- 
ments and the higher life of man, not from natural! law. 
In vain we ask the winds, the tides, the storms, They 
have no aoswer for us; and he who worships a God in- 
terpreted only by vatural forces worships a God indiffer- 
ent to the wants and the wishes of humanity. But not 
in vain do we trust to each other’s sympathy and help- 
fulness in the time of our need. If we, being evil, 
know how to answer to each otber’s wants, how much 
more shall our Heavenly Father see our highest wants 
and answer to them. From the argument derived fiom 
nature the Christian faith appeals to the argument de- 
rived from the higher experiences of human love. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


STEWARDSHIP. 


We are every one stewards of the manifold grace of 
God. You have tasted that the Lord is gracious. You 
desire your scholars to eat and drink of eternal life, and to 
grow in it. To that end God has made you a teacher. 
You are his steward toward those children. Now notice. 
Joseph, desiring to feed his father, entrusted corn to his 
brethren. Jesus, when the disciples would feed the starv- 
ing multitude, gave the loaves and fishes to the disciples. 
The man with a needy friend asked for three loaves in his 
own hands. The milk and strong meat on which your 
class is to grow in divine things must come from the Lord 
by way of your hands. Therefore, ask, seek, knock, with 
an importunity that takes no denial, for that in your own 
soul which may feed the children. Your faith, humility, 
reverence, lové, consecration, holiness of life, will be God's 
way to bless che little ones. You may pray day and 
night: but unless the loaves come through you, these will 
ge unted, 
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STUBBS'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF EN- 
GLAND.! 

» Of the masters of Hnglish hi-tory, Profs. Stubbs and 
eee and Mr. Freeman, the former is by fat the most 
recondite in his scholarsbip, and certainly not the least 
broad in his views of great aud fuodamental principles, 
though the least popular both in his themé and in his 
methods. His interest is concenttated in tracing out the 
growth and operation of great printiples. He pays little 
or no attention to the dramatic and personal aspect s of 
histoty. He gites ho space té thé deseription of battles 
aod not miuéh to the thdracterigation of individuals; 
taore to that of parties; still tiore to that of inorganic 
influences. He a with the rise of England in the 
edrly Anglo-Saxon constitutions and ends with the close 
of the wars of the roses and the advent of the house of 
Tudor in the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
period, therefore, covers the whole process of the forma- 
tion of the British constitution, but not that of its later 
development. He analyzes the Anglo-Saxon civil and 
political constitutions and shows in them the germ of 
free institutions; traces the effect of the Norman con- 
quest in unifying and solidifying the before fragmentary 
nationalities and castes into one nationality; describes 
the growth of representative government in the in- 
creasing power of the great council, and the gradual 
change in its character from an advisory to a legis- 
lative body; shows how, in the triple conflict between 
the church, the king, and the barons, the peop'e little by 
little came to their rights as now recognized; traces the 
story of the Conflict between the Roman hierarchy and 
the English people that culminated ia the Reformation; 
and thus brings the reader down to the period when an 
English parliament was finally established and with it 
representative government. The later bistory, in which 
the power ol the purse was secured to the people in 
their parliament through the civil wars, and the rights 
of conscience were secured to the individual through 
the Reformativn begun under Henry VIIL., but not 
really completed till William and Mary, of course he 
does not cover. His scholarship is both broad and 
minute; abd he is already recognized ia England as an 
indisputable authority. In method and spirit he may 
be said, perhaps, to stand midway between the two 
schools, the personal and the impersonal. He holds to 
the doctrine that history is the evolution of human 
progress under great natural laws that are far more 
potent than the will of any single individual; but be 
also holds that these laws are incarnated in individuals 
and made potent through them. Thus Le differs 
almost as much from Buckle on the one side as he does 
from the older historians on the other. He thus states 
the principles which have guided him in his task: 

“ The great changes which diversify the internal history of 
a nation are mainly due to the variations in the condition 
and relations of the several political factors which contribute 
to that history: their weight, their force and vitality, their 
mutual attraction and repulsion, their powers of expansion 
and contraction. The great Ship of State has its centre of 
gravity as well as its apparatus for steering and sailing, its 
machinery, and its lading. And it is upon the working of 
these factors that every great crisis of national life must ulti- 
mately turn. Great men may forestall or delay such changes ; 
the greatest men aspire to guide nations through them: 
sometimes great men seem to be created by or for such con- 
junctures; and without a careful examination of the lives of 
such men, history cannot be written. But they do not create 
the conjunctures; and the history which searches no deeper 
is manifestly incomplete. In the reading of constitutional 
history this is a primary condition: we have to deal with 
principles and institutions first, and with men, great or small. 
mainly as working the institutions or exemplifying the de- 
velopmwnt of the principles.” 

Prof. Stubbs seems to us to be equally bappy in pbil- 
osophically tracing out these great principles and the 
great historic changes in natienal life and character and 
destiny wrought by their operation, and in the power to 
appreciate and depict the character of the men, whether 
iudividuals or classes, through which they were wrought 
out and in whom they were represented. In this char- 
acter drawing, perhaps, his most notable characteristic 
is impartiality. His mind is pre-eminently a judicial 
mind, and his characters are singularly free from those 
exaggerations which at once add to the interest and de- 
tract from the value of Froude and Macaulay. There 
are lights and shadows in his drawing, but they are 
those of life, not those of the romance or the drama. 
This characteristic of our author is strikingly illustrated 
in his admirable picture of that famous center of bis- 
torical controversy—recently reoewed in the savage 
criticems of Mr. Freeman on Mr. Froude—Tbomas 
Becket. His portrayal of the three types of Norman 
clergy, aad his characterization of Becket as one in 
whom all three types were in a manner blended, affords 
a key not only to the interpretation of this unsolved 
riddle of ecclesiastical history, but also to the curiously 
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contrasted descriptions which have been afforded of 
him by historians of different schools. 

Of course in such a work as this there are many de- 
tails as to English law that are of interest only to the 
special student. But English constitutional law ought 
not to be the study exclusively of the specialist. Our 
own institutions date from the days of King Alfred. 
The careful reading of such a history as this would 
preserve many an American, we may add even many 
an American politician and editor, from common but 
egtegious blunders, and frequent but foolish fears. The 
batile with Cesarism that was fought out with the Ange- 
vine kings is not likely to be fought out again on American 
soil. The long campaign with a foreign hierarchy, that 
was begun under William the Conqueror, continued 
under Henry IL, and practically ended under Bloody 
Mary, is not likely to be renewed in any similar form in 
the year of grace 1878. On the other hand, the evils 
which men find sometimes almost intolerable under a 
democracy are insignificant compared with those 
through which the English people have struggled out 
to freedom under a monarchy. To the student of 
history this work is to be recommended as broad and 
yet minute io its scholarship, thoroughly trustworthy 
in all its statements of facis, catholic in its spirit, im- 
partial in its estimate of men, and comprehensive in its 
grasp and exposition of great principles. For the 
reader who lacks either the time or the disp»sition to 
make a study of constitutiopa) history we wish that a 
condensed edition of this work might be prepared, that 
should omit the more minute details that are of interest 
chiefly to the specialist and yet should leave the great 
features substantially intact. Such an edition would be 
an admirable text book in our higher schools, 


The second of the Spare Hour Series (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.) is ‘* The Other House,”’ by Mary R. Higham, author 
of ‘‘ Cloverly,” and quite justifies the favorable impression 
we had already formed of her as a story-teller. The tale has 
so little local coloring, and is so much in the vein of the stories 
of English home life by Miss Yonge and similar writers, 
that but for one or two casual allusions we should have 
placed the scene in England rather than this country, 
where it really belongs. Its characters are“very charming, 
the action is simple and well worked out, the tone pure and 
healthy, and the literary quality of g high order. 


Mary J. Studley, M. D., has wri little book of practi- 
cal advice on physiological topics under the title, ‘* What our 
Girls Ought to Know.” A notion of its contents may be de- 
rived from the titles of some of the chapters, as follows: 

‘* What Shall we Eat, and How Shall we Cook it?” “* The 
Heart,” ‘“‘How we Breathe,” “‘The Brain and Nerves,” 
** Nerves and Nervousness,” etc., etc. The au hor is a grad- 
uate of the Woman's Medical College of New York, and of 
the State Norma! School, Framingham, Mass., in which in- 
stitution she is now resident physician. Her theories as to 
the laws of health, dress reform, domestic economies, etc.., 
are well considered and generally sound; and are presented 
with great delicacy and tact. Could the book be widely 
circulated among the young women of the day, and its 
suggestions be generally followed, it would no doubt re- 
sult in their largely improved health and the benefit of the 
entire community. (New York, M. L. Holbrook & Co.) 


The Hon. Edward McPherson has compiled his useful 
“ Hand-book of Politics ” fur 1878. In reality the volume 
covers « period of two years, from July 15th, 1876, to July 
Ist, 1878, and contains about everything which concerns 
the political history of the country during thattime. A 
summary is given of the proceedings in Congress and the 
Electoral Commission in counting the last presidential 
vote; considerable space is taken up with the discussion on 
the silver question, and with the executive action in 
Louisiana and South Carolina; there are statistical tables, 
proposed amendments to the constitution, the Presidents’ 
Messages, State platforms, and a variety of genera) infor- 
mation essential to anyone who proposes to keep up with 
public affairs. (Washington D.C., Solomons & Chapman.) 


The latest volumes in the ‘‘ Poems of Places” are upon 
‘** Asia.”” In these more than in many others of the series, 
though the selections are roems of places, the human in- 
terest is more prominent than the merely natural. It is 
less the beauty of the scene that appears: more the legend, 
the event associated with it, that inspires the writer. Per- 
haps that will not make them the less interesting. Where 
nature stands by itself in these poems they seem to be less 
impressive or attractive than the pure descriptions of the 
other volumes. It may be simply that the scenes being 
less familiar the poet’s words do not touch so many re- 
sponsive chords in our hearts. For that very reason the 
volumes are the more valuable as carrying us into regions 
with which we may not otherwise become acquainted, and 
which it is daily more important that we should know. 
An acquaintance with the poetic aspects of localities— 
celebrated or not—and with the cherished traditions con- 
cerning them, however fanciful, is no mean part of knowl- 
edge. These dainty little volumes havea higher service 
than to entertain the present minute. The less known to us 
the land or its people, the more wise is it that we look at 
them through the poet's eyes, and learn also what fruit of 
poetry they have produced. The first volume on “ Asia” 
is mostly occupied with poems touching places in the Holy 
Land. It is not amiss to remark that there seems to be 


some remarkable difficulty in g ving a good binding to 
volumes of the ‘* Little Classic” style, but surely it is not 
. insurmountable. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
—One of the most curious and interesting of recent En- 
glish publications is ‘“‘ OldjEnglish Plate,” by Wilfred J. 
Cripps. 


—The last addition to the *‘ Index Expurgatorius” is Dr. 
William Stroud’s monograph on “ The Physical Causes of 
Christ’s Death.” 

—Mr. Winter Jones has resigned his office of Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum. He has been connectéd 
with the institution since 1837. 

—The failure of the proprietor of the University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., embarrasses one of the largest and finest 
book manufactories in the country. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce “‘The Life of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens,’’ by Richard Malcolm Johnson and 
William Hand Browne, for publication Sept. Ist. 

—Who says the popular interest in Shakespeare is not 
increasing? Three .undred quota:ions from the “‘ Bard of 
Avon,” illustrative of cooking, adorn the album of a Phila- 
delphia restaurateur. 

—It issaid that the great house of Hachette & Co., 
Paris, publishes a book a day, employs 5,000 persons, ex- 
ports yearly 200,000 packages, and turns over fifteen 
millions of francs a year. 

—‘* Punch ” has published a collection of upwards of a 
hundred cartoons from its columns in which the present 
British Prime Minister figures. They begin with his at- 
tacks on Sir Robert Peel in 1845. 

—Two new works on Rhetoric, each by a Professor Hill, 
will be likely to create some confusion in the public mind. 
Prof. David J. Hill, of the University of Lewisburgh, is the 
author of one; Prof. A. 8S. Hill, of Harvard College, of the 
other. 

—The Rev Lewis O. Thompson has revised and enlarged 
his work on ‘* The Prayer-Meeting and its Improvement.” 
The book has been very successful—the first edition having 
all been sold in about six weeks. W.G. Holmes, Chicago, 
is the publisher. 

—Dr. E. de Pressensé, late member of the French Assem- 
bly at Versailles, will give the French view of the political, 
social, and ecclesiastical situation in Europe, and the 
verdict of the Congress at Berlin, in the September-Octo- 
ber number of the “ International Review.” 

—Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, the antiquarian author, 
will shortly begin his final work on the history of Middle- 
sex County, Massachusetts, which Estes & Lauriat are to 
publish, and which is to be a very sumptuous publication. 
A large number of subscriptions have been already ob- 
tained. 

—The New York “ Nation” has a new assistant editor, 
Mr. Woodbury, who graduated at Harvard a year or two 
since, and has filled a short term of professorship in the 
University of Nebraska. He is a favorite of Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, and a writer of much promise and of an al- 
ready excellent performance. 

—After a lapse of thirty-six years since the publication 
of the initial volume, D’Aubigne’s “ History of the Refor- 
mation” will be completed by the issue in a few weeks from 
the press of the Carters of the eighth volume of the “ His- 
tory in the Time of Calvin,” or the thirteenth volume 
counting from the first of the original work. 

—Mr. Samuel R. Crocker, the founder and former editor 
of the * Literary World,” who died in the Insane Hospital 
at South Boston week before last, was a graduate of Bow- 
doin College in 1855, and had led a general literary life up 
to the time of his failing health, pearly two years ago. He 
was by turns editor, lawyer, correspondent, bookstore 
clerk, and editor again, and also a translator. He made 
the index to the revised edition of Bancroft, and was at all 
times and in all ways a conscientious and able workman. 

—Dr. F. D. Hemenway, of the Methodist School in 
Theology at Evanston, lll., and of the commuttee that 
passed upon the contents of the Methodist hymn-book just 
published, contemplates a volume that shall preserve 
together brief biographies of many of the four hundred 
authors represented in that hymn-book, and the special 
incidents that led to the composition of much of this lyric 
literature of that church. Here is certainly a field of 
much religious interest, and Dr. H. is fully competent to 
cover it. It should give a higher power to many hymns to 
know what called them forth. 

—The September-October number of the ‘‘ North Ameri- 
can Review "’ contains the following articles: ‘Is the Re- 

former any longer needed?” by George W. Julian; ‘* The 
Readjustment of Vocations,’’ by William T. Harris, LL. 
D.; “Torpedo Warfare,” by D. D. Porter, Admiral U. 8. 
Navy; What is spiration a symposium, by Rev. F. 
H. Hedge, D.D., Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., Rev. Chaun- 
cey Giles, Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., Most Rev. James 
Gibbons, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, and John Fiske; 
“Civil Service Reform,” by John Jay, Chairman of the 
Commission on the New York Custom House; * Alfred de 
Musset,” by T. S. Perry; “‘ Kin beyond Sea,” by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P.; ‘“‘Contemporary Litera- 
ture.”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


|The receipt of all new publicatwns delivered at the Edit- 
orval moans of thia paper will be ackiwwledged in its eartiest 
t iasue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 


any omitasion in this Accompanyiny 


memoranda of prices are desirable in 
Authors and Titles. Pubtishers. Price. 
Hawthorne, Julian, * Mrs. Gainsbvrough’s Diamonds.” 
Appletons. 
Paul, *In Paradise.” 2 20 


Lindau, * Liquida “The <e Appletons 2 
Stanley, Phrough the Sark Continens. 2vu = 
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bot have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
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Agriculturist, Living Age, North American Review, Macmillan =. 
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Science and Brt. 


THE PLANET VULCAN.—There seem to be strong reasons 
for believing that Le Verrier’s computations of an intra- 
Mercurial planet have been confirmed by the observations 
of Prof. Watson at the West during the recent eclipse. In 
his report to Rear Admiral Rogers of the Naval Observa- 
‘tory he says: “‘I have the honor to report that at the time 
of totality I observed a star of the four and a half magni- 
tude in R. A. 8h. 26m. dec. 18° north, which is, I feel con- 
vinced, an intra-Mercurial planet. I observed with a 
power of forty-five, and did not have time to change the 
power so as to enlarge the disk. There is no known star in 
the position observed, and I jdid not see any elongation, 
such as ought to exist in the case of a comet very near the 
sun. I will hereafter report to you fully in regard to ob- 
servations made. The appearance of the object observed 
was that of a ruddy star of the four and a half magnitude. 
The method which I adopted prevents the possibility of 
error from wrong circle readings; besides I had memor- 
ized the Washington chart of the region, and no such star 
was marked thereon. By comparison with the neighbor- 
ing stars on Argelander’s scale, the magnitude of the planet 
would be the fifth, although my direct estimate at the time 
of the observation was four and a half, as stated.’’ Ata 
neighboring station Mr. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, ob- 
served the same star and near it another one which he 
recognized asa known body. Vulcan may, therefore, be 
admitted to the family of planets to which the earth 
belongs. 


Horse Buiscuit.—The Prussian Government, imme- 
diately after the with France, set about inventing 
some kind of fofage for horses which should be more 
portable and nutritious than any before in use. After 
numerous experiments this seems to have been accom- 
plished in the preparation of a biscuit consisting of 30 
parts of flour, 30 parts ‘‘dextrinated ” pea meal, 30 parts 
rye flour, and 10 parts linseed meal. This may be varied 
as follows: 40 parts of oat: flour, 40 parts of dextrinated 
pea meal, and 20 parts of linseed meal; or, 20 parts of pea 
meal, 20 parts of wheat flour, 20 parts of corn meal, 20 parts 
of rye flour, 10 parts of grated bread, and 10 parts of lin- 
seed meal. As the result of experiments it is found that 4 
pounds of these mixtures, well cooked, possess a nutritive 
value equal to that of a large ration of oats of about three 
times the weight. So the Prussian administration of the 
army of occupation, taking the results observed by the 
cavalry officers and the veterinary surgeons as a basis, ad- 
mits that 344 pounds of biscuits are worth 12 pounds of 
oats. Experiments also demonstrated that horses fed on 
12 potinds of oats did not support the fatigue tojwhich they 
were submitted as well as those that received the 3 
pounds of biscuits. The biscuits can be strung on wire, 
and rations for four or five days can easily be carried 
hung from the saddle. Their merits are said to have been 
thoroughly tested, and not the least recommendation is 
that they serve quite as well for men as they do for horses, 
and the Prussians have been obliged to adopt measures to 
prevent the troops from consuming the forage intended 
for horses. 


INVESTIGATORS’ RiGuts.—The “Scientific American”’ 
lately published instructions for making a cheap phono- 
graph. So simple were these that any ingenious amateur 
could make an instrument capable of recording and re- 
peating sounds. The company which has purchased the 
right to manufacture the phonograph was not pleased with 
this popular bit of information, and went so far as to hint 
at possible legal proceedings. The ‘‘ Scientific American,” 
however, knows about these things, and gives some infor- 
mation which may be acceptable to our readers: ‘‘ The law 
on this ,oint is not obscure. Investigators have rights as 
well as patentees; and among these is the right to make 
any patented article for the purpose of ascertaining its 
sufficiency to produce the desired effect; in other words, 
for testing its practical utility. It is only when the ma- 
chine or other article is made for use or sale, with the in- 
tent to infringe the patent right and deprive the owner of 
his lawful reward, that the act becomes an offense against 
the law. When a machine is for the ‘mere purpose 
of experimenting on the sufficiency of the specification,’ or 
—as was held in Jones vs. Pierce, Webs. Pat. Cas., 125, 
Patteson, J.—for the maker’s ‘own amusement, or as a 
model,’ there is no infringement. If this were not the 
case the progress of invention would be very seriously hin- 
dered; improvements would be next to impossible; and 
practical investigators and students—from whom most 
inventions come—would be grievously hampered at every 
stage of their progress. Unfortunately the purchasers of 
patents are too apt to construe their rights so as to make 
them cover pretty much the entire universe, and, if they 
could have their own way, would allow no one to move in 
any direction without their consent. This may be a natu- 
ral outcome of human selfishness; but it is not at all in 
accordance with the spirit of the patent law.” 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION.—We printed last week 
a summary of Professor Newcumb’s address at St. Louis, 
where the Association for the Advancement of Science 
held its twenty-seventh annual meeting. The session or- 
ganized on Wednesday the 2Ist inst., Professor O. C. 
Marsh of Yale College, the new president, being introduced 
by Professor Newcomb, the retiring president. The tran- 
saction of business uecessitated the usual subdivisions. 
Much interest was of course felt in the late solar eclipse, 
but on the first two days none of the members of the expe- 
ditions had arrived. On Friday Mr Edison came, and was 


presented to the association as ‘member; Professor : 


unprofessio 


Barker remarking as he made the introduction that the 
scientist is no longer the only discoverer. The practical 
man has found science too slow, and has stepped in to dis- 
cover for himself. Prof. Marsh then announced the award 
to Mr. Edison at Paris of the Grand Prize for the most 
wonderful inventions of the age. Mr. Edison then read a 
paper on his observations with the tasimeter, claiming suc- 
cess in detecting the heat of the sun’s corona and claiming 
priority of the use of finely divided conducting material 
for transmitting sonorous vibrations into electric waves. 
Other members of the observing parties gave the results of 
their irvestigation. The association decided on Saratoga 
for the next meeting on the last Wednesday in August, 
1879. The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected: Prof. George F. Barker, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent; Professor 8. P. Langley, of Allegheny, and J. 
W. Powell, of Washington, vice-presidents; Dr. Little, of 
Atlanta, Ga., general secretary; John K. Rees, of St. 
Louis, secretary of Section A, and A. G. Wetherby, of Cin- 
cinnati, secretary of Section B. At the general session a 
resolution was passed requesting Congress to pass a law to 
secure a uniform system of registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages in the United States. Papers were read by 
Professor Marsh on the dinosaurs of the Jurassic, and one 
by Professor Lake on the discovery of their remains in 
Colorado. Geological papers were read by Professors Saf- 
ford, Dutton, and Worthen, on anthropology by Professors 
Putnam, Delt, Marsh and Mason, on botany by Professors 
Engleman and Arthur. Papers were read in Section A by 
Professors Elliot, Nepper and Powell. The Convention ad- 


journed August 26th. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—The people of Iowa are educated, for better or worse, 
by 30 colleges and 385 newspapers of all sorts... 

—The Chicago railways note a marked increased of travel 
northward during August as one outgrowth of the fever 
South. 

—A presentation of Hindustani musical instruments has 
been made to the Royal Museum of Dresden by the Rajah 
of Tangore. 

—The socialistic mob of Chicago has entered politics 
with a paper, importing an editor-in-chief from Detroit at 
$13 per week. 

—‘Then may I set the world on wheels” (Shakespeare) 
is the motto of a journal published in the interests of En- 
glish bicyclists. 

—Dartmouth College opened last week with a new Fresh- 
man Class of about sixty, and a number of additions to 
the upper classes. 

—British capitalists have subscribed over four millions 
sterling to various business enterprises in the newly- 
acquired island of Cyprus. 

—* The “Alliance,” of Chicago, the offspring of the Swing 
ehurch trial nearly four years ago, appears this week en- 
larged and bettered in contents. 

—Total expenditure for the relief of paupers in England 
and Wales during the last half year, £2,135,008—an in- 
crease of three per cent. over the preceding. six months. 

—A large bust of Schubert is to be placed in the Lieder- 
hall, Stuttgart. It is the work of Herr Kietz, of Dres- 
den. At the unveiling there will be a grand musical 
fest.” 

—Twenty-five thousand dollars will probably cover the 
cost of the attempt made by a workman in a Hunter's 
Point varnish factory to pour benzine from a can into a 
kettle of boiling pitch. 

—A proscenium box in a European opera-house has been 
fitted with telephonic instruments and connected with a 
neighboring house. The whole opera (Don Pasquale) was 
heard with perfect distinctness. 

—‘* Toilers’ Union” is the name of a new secret society 
of workingmen in Illinois and other Northwestern States, 
with its platform only half uncovered. The part disclosed 
is marked, ‘‘ Hatred to capital.” 

—The State Board of Health of Llinois last week re- 
voked the certificates of five physicians; three of them for 
advertisements in the press, and two for 
having falsely made oath to being graduates of medical 
colleges. 

—One billion four hundred and thirty-nine millions one 
hundred and forty-five thousand three hundred is the pres- 
ent estimated population of the e&rth, according to Behm 
and Wagner’s latest figures. This is fifteen millions more 
than last year’s estimate. 

—Among the multitude seeking safety at Chicago during 
the last week of the bankrupt law was E. B. Meyers, long 
time publisher of law books, for $317,000. His calamity 
came not of bad business, but of a weakness for putting 
his name to other men’s bonds. 

—Says the ‘ Nation,” in speaking of the education of 
women, “‘ Part of the drill of every school ought to be the 
reception by a wife in an old gown, at a dinner of corned 
beef and cabbage, of an unlooked-for guest, thoughtlessly 
brought home by a reckless husband.” 

—The coming lyceum season gives promise of activity. 
The Slayton Bureau at Chicago presents a list of thirty- 
five lecturers and readers, leading among whom are Wend- 
ling, Cumback, Carleton, Colfax, Fields, Cumnock, Mrs. 
Richardson, Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago 
has abolished its free library, save a small collection of 
books in its employment bureau. Other changes will 
embrace a gymnasium, and the holding of social gatherings 
one evening each week during the fall and winter. 

—A Russian diplomatic commission has visited the 
Ameer of Afghanistan at his capital, and a British com- 


mission is on its way to find out what it is all about. Gen. 
Chamberlain is the head commissioner. In American ears 
the name presupposes a large share of political acu- 
men. 

—The State Reform School for Boys at Westboro’, Mass., 
the most important and widely known institution of its 
class in New England, has lost its superintendent, Col. A. 
S. Shepard, by his resignation, and Rev. L. H. Sheldon, of 
Easton, a Congregational minister, has been elected to 
take his place. 

—Edison has admitted toa St. Louis reporter that as a 
telegraph operator he was frequently discharged for neg- 
lect of duty. The superintendents who discharged him on 
various occasions will naturally claim a royalty on his in- 
ventions, for had he remained an operator the world might 
have waited years for the phonograph. 

—If there is any insurmountable object in the way of 
American communism it is found in an inveterate national 
propensity to refer private wrongs to the civil tribunals, 
and public wrongs to the ballot. If no tribunal exists that 
can take cognizance of a specific wrong, one that can do so 
must be created as speedily as possible. 

—That mutually benevolent society of people calling 
themselves by the horrid name of “ Druids” lately held a 
“grand grove” at Indianapolis. It reported 284 groves in 
this country with a membership of 15,000, a fund of $400,- 
000 and a revenue last year of $193,000. And it had distrib- 
uted among the needy $200,000, an average of $5 per week 
to each. 

—A small boy of an economical turn of mind saved up 
peach stones until he had got quite a pile of them. Then 
he cracked them and ate the pits, and died within a few 
hours from the effects of the hydrocyanic acid. One ounce 
of peach kernels contains about one grain of this acid, and 
a considerably smaller quantity than this is capable of pro- 
ducing fatal results. 

—The Moody tabernacle at Chicago now shelters the 
Second Regiment of that city, including some cavalry. 
They occupy a portion of the basement, and the stamp of 
the temporal war-horse is now heard beneath the platform 
whereon the heavy tread of the spiritual war-horse was 
heard during the winter of 1876-77. Its new use, like the 
old, is the gift of the Farwells. 

—** Punch ” says that Canada will be For-Lorn after the 
arrival of the new Governor-General. ‘‘The Referee” 
remarks in a quatrain that the question in the Marquis of 
Lorne’s mind when he was asked to go “‘ was not Can Ada? 
but Will Louise?” ‘‘ Fun” asks why Canada is not able to 
see so well this month as she will be next, and replies, ‘‘ Be- 
cause she has not her Lorgnette.” 

—Rubinstein is organizing a series of concerts of Sclav- 
onic music in Paris with a number of Russian vocalists 
noted for the richness of their lower register. Mlle. Anna 
Bellocea is the principal soloist. The compositions of 
Glinka, Bortmanski, Livoff, Moniusko, Tchaikowsky and 
Rinsky-Korskow will be produced. If any one thinks he 
can turn out a better list than that, he is welcome to try. 
This one, however, is genuine, being copied from a foreign 

r. 

—The art department of the Chicago Industrial Exposi- 
tion, which opens to-day (Sept. 4), far exceeds the three 
prior displays in both the number of pieces and the general 
character of the work. The space for paintings, though 
enlarged, was filled ten daysago. There is a liberal repre- 
sentation from all sections of the country, New York and 
Boston being specially noticeable, while Western artists 
present attractive hangings. The collection of ceramics is 
also large. The exposition will continue about six weeks. 

—Since Mr. Manton Marble’s pronunciamento the 
“Tribune” has been publishing a lot of cipher dispatches 
which seem highly suggestive, not to say suspicious, to 
Republicans, and wholly unworthy of consideration to 
Democratic journalists. It is a singular coincidence that 
at the same time Democratic journals should be sounding 
the requiem of the Republican party on the strength of the 
Potter investigations, while to Republicans these inves- 
tigations seem to have altogether failed of their avowed 
object. 

—Robert Elder and wife, of Brazoria, Texas, have made 
the journey to Philadelphiain a ‘‘ prairie schooner” drawn 
by their own horses. They came to visit some relations, 
but the family had moved, so they are now on their way 
home by the same mode of conveyance. They were two 
hundred days on the route, and the question is how they 
found their way; for it may be safely assumed that no one 
in Brazoria knows which road leads to Philadelphia any 
more than the average Philadelphian knows the road to 
Brazoria. 

—It may be all very well diplomatically, from the En- 
glish point of view, to send a Princess Royal to Canada 
with a Marquis to serve in the capacity of Governor- 
General and husband, but it will be difficult to draw the 
line between aristocrals and democrats in the Dominion. 
It is, however, pleasant to note the business card of an 
American who has studied deportment near the best courts 
i Europe and now offers to instruct our Canadian neigh- 
bors in the same at a moderate fee, with liberal discount 
to schools and classes. 

—The statistics of the Chicago distilleries for the past 
year show the total production of proof spirits to have 
been 8,428,355 gallons, of which 1,984,235 gallons have been 
exported, and the balance of nearly six and a half million 
gallons has been for ‘“‘ home consumption” in that city. 
Only about twelve gallons to each inhabitant! And when 
discount for the many women and children and some men 
who do not drink is made, it looks certain that a quart per 
head must have formed the daily rations of whiskey fora 
multitude of topers. And yet the cry of hard times con- 
tinues and the commune clamors for bread. But it has 
in that city alone swopped at least one hundred and fifty 
million loaves for whiskey in one year. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, Aug. 26, to Saturday, 
Aug. 
Financial Quotations—Geold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Aug. Aug. 2. Aug. 31. 
Lega! Tenders.. eee eee 


Government 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 


68. 1381. Poscoce 107% Wi ke 10854 
5-208. 1865.m. 1.7... ........ 102% 
6s, 1865..m.1.c. W2% ..... 102 
fis, 1867. c ...... WOM «....... ... 105 
Sea. i868. c...... wi 666-000 108 
5s funded. 1881. c... 106 ..... 106 4¢ 


Bids for Start 


Alabama 5s. 1883.... 43 (N.Y. 6s,G.R.. '87.... 113 
Alabama 5s. 1886.... 438 (N.Y. 6a, G.C., 787. ... 113 
Alabama Sa, [886.... 4% | N.Y. G.L.. Wi.... 120 
Alabama Ss, 1888 43 (N.Y. 68,G L.. '9?.... 120 
Ala 88, M. & R (N.Y. 68, G.L.. "S.... 
Ala. of 18¥2...... 20 70 
Ala. Sa. or 2 K.A.4£0. 70 
rk. 6s. F.’99-1900... 21 | 51 
4 0... 51 
Ark. & L. BR. 4 (N.C fe. F.A., 9 
A.78.L.R.P.B.4N.0. 4 (N.C. 66, F.A., 68.... 9 
Ark. 78. M.O.48R.R. 4 (N.C. Ga. 0.b.. 8% 
Ark. 78, Ark.Cen.R. 4 (N.C. 68. 0.D..A.40. 84 
Conn. 6s, 1883-4...... 108 a, 2 
Ga. 6a, 100 | N.C. sp. tax, class 2. 2 
Ga 76, n. bds., 1886.. 18 |Ohio ts, "Bl.......... 104 
Ga. 7s, indorsed 106 (Ohio Gs, "86. . .. ... 10 
Ga. 7s.aoid bds.. 68, C. 1893-4.... Lid 
Louisiana ts........ |South Carolina 6s.. 44 
. 68, new vonds.. 50 J.aJ).. 
La. 6s. new Fi’g do AAO. 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 50 A. 
ta, Levee do 68.L.C. &J 42 
La. 88, L. B. of "75 .. do 68, L.C."89A £0 
La. 78, Conse!, 1914. 72 do 7e of "BB... 
Mich do Non-fund.bds. 1% 
Mich. 66. 1883.... .. 104 Tenn. és. 01d, "2-8 % 
Mo. ts, due in I878.. ICU n.b.. ‘ns... 
Mo. 6s. due ’82 or Wi ta. Old..... 21 
Mo. 6s due in 1586. do te, nb.. "66..... 21 
Mo. ts due in i887. do 6s. n.b., "67..... l 


Mo. 6s. due in (888.. a do 6s. consol b... 72 
Mo. ta, due "89 or ’90 102 Va. 6s, ex mat’d c... 53 


Mo.H. 408 | do 68, con. 24 28% 
Mo. 68.F ba. d do 6a, deferred db. 4% 
Mo. 6s, 102 D.C. 8.058, 1924....... 79% 
Mo.H. &8. J. due "87. 

Foreign Exchange.— gabe. 
London prime bankers,  4.83@4.53k 4.37 


Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending August 31, 1878. 

Butter. — Receipts for tne week were 25,185 pkgs. 
Exports 19,996 pkgs. There is good demand for 
fine State and Western butter. We quote: Sour 
cream creameries, fresh make, 22@25c.; sweet 
cream creameries, fresh make, 20@2ic.; near-by 
private dairies. fine, 19@20c.; fair to good, 15@18e.; 
dairy packed Western, 13@l6c. ; ladie-packed West- 
ern, 10@12c.; low grades, 7@9c.; grease, 5@6c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 109,634 pkgs. 
Exports, 63,173 pkgs. Our market is dull and lower. 
We quote: State factory, fine to fancy, 84@8c.; 
factory, good to prime, 7@8c.; factory, half 
skimmed, {@6c.; factory, skimmed, 1@3c. 

Egaes.—Choice near-by maras in good demand at 
17 ¥%@18e. 

Beans.—There were sales of Marrows for ex- 
port at $1.50@$1.55 per bush. Mediums quiet but 
firm at $1.50@$81.55 per bush. 

Beeswax selling at 4@27c. for pure wax. 

Dried A pples.—There wil! probably be fair de- 
mand for quarters for export at present tow prices. 
Fine cut and sliced are in very light demand. We 
quote: N. Y. State quarters, 24@3<c. per Ib.; fine 
cut or sliced, no minal. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


rooklyn, corner Court and Montages. Streets, 
= on nd 108 Broadway, Brook! 
Cash Assets, July 1, 1878.......... $3, 
Claims for losses, dividends, etc. 
nearn 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, 8ee’y. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


were China and Glas« Geeds, Majolica, 

Wedgwood ane ayence Ware. A as- 

sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Faacy Goeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and Ne. 146 State St... Chicage. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulten Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


HIRTS MA 

Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collare laun- 

dried same as new. 


BROR, Makers. FACTORY 
47. 49, 5land BERG KEPOSITORY, 288 
aod 20 FLATBUSH AV., near teh Av., Brookiyn. 

Where we be, on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
und no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot yonene. both new and second-hand. 
We «so apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOGRAPHS 


2! FULTON ST., and Compare 
~* wick the same Cluss ot work 2 elsewhere. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
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OFFICH OF 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Companv. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Ty uatees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its afaira on the 3lat December, 1877. 


received on Marine Risks, 
ist Janual y, 1877, to 3ist 


on Polictes not marked off 
2,040,362 61 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .:36.751,0388 4 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine | isks. 


ee marked Off from ist Janu- 


ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877........ $4,902,331 68 
J oases ala during the same 
82,506,300 27 


pert 

Returns of Pre- 
miums anc Ex- 
$047,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,958 
1,163,200 00 


secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com. 

pany. GB. 617 
Premium Notes ane Bills Receivable. . 1,764,208 
Cash in Bank ee 255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets.. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their le a representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the h of February next. 


The cath certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders Sngrect, 
or their lega) representatives, on and after 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon wil! cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of puyment, Y= canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued fo sone pre- 
miums,the payment of interest andr mption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, \877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADOLPH LEWOYNE, 


LEwWIs CURTIS, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
H. RUSSELL, CHARLES H, MARSHALL, 
AMES Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
AVID E, ROBERT L. STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. FREDERICK CHAUNCBEY 
M. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JOSIAH O. 


w, 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS. JOHN ELLIOTT, 
7 F. YOUNGS, 


TuHos. B. ‘CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BUaDer?. HORACE K. THURBER. 


de D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. Sd Vice Prea’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. 1st, 1878. 


Benj. s. Walcott, President. 
Il. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 


USE 


Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles 
(in Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kverywhere. 


AT'S, 


SILK, CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Mauutacturers’ Prices. 


J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., ‘near Church St., N.Y. 


50 Perfumed Snow fake and Chromo Cards, no2a 
name in gold or jet Star Card Co. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ~ 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is to recommend 
Principais, Professors cturers, Tutors and Gov- 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to parents. 

Call or address, MISss YOUNG, 2 Un'ton 
Square. New York. 


JOHN ANDERSON, 
| William St., New York, 
win Pe. School and Text Books, 
BOOKS. Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c.. at re- 
duced prices. What do you want? 
NATURE, 4 Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size. and will be found of increasing 
value to al! interested in Science. $7 per annum. 


Seno 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan &, Co., 32 
Bend st.. New York. 


‘s*HE Crown Editions.”’ 91.0 por 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. 


gilt. EXGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra 
io GIBBON’s Rome. 6 vols. Cloth, ex 


CLAXTON, KEMSEN & MAFFELF INGER, Phila. 


During the Summer 


Will publish articles appropriate to the season. 


A Story OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 
Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 


a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. 


THe PARIS EXPOSITION. 


STAR PAPERS, by 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Mr. BE&SCHER will spend his summer in the 
Far West and along the Pacific Slope. His 
entertaining “Notes by the Way” will be 
read with interest not only by our Western 
friends, but also by the readers of the Chris- 
tian Union in the East and South. 


“OuR NEIGHBORS THE POOR: 
Where and How They Live.” By 
A City Journalist. 

These papers are written for a purpose to 
show the condition of the poor who are 
crowded into degraded and narrow quarters, 
and who cannot or will not help themselves. 


LECTURE Room TALKS. 
In the place of the customary Sermon, the 
Christian Union will contain during the Sum- 
mer Mr. Beecher’s Lecture Room Talks. 


PLEASURE RESORTS, 
Both at home and abroad. 


The foreign correspondence of the Christian 
Union is unequaled by any weekly paper in 
the United States. 

LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special! Cor- 
respondent, 

Rev. R. w. Dale, A.M., 
whom the Tribune describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 


the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.” 


LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT 
by a distinguished clergyman who prefers to 
retain the incognito of 


** Berliner.’’ 


LETTERS FROM ROME by a Correspondent 
whose acquaintance affords peculiar facilities 
for obtaining interior and accurate informa- 
tion relating to the Church of Rome. 


COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 8. 8. 
LESsONs by 
Lyman Abbott. 


“ LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY” by 
** Laicus.”’ 


LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS by Pres. 
Noah Porter, of Yale College; Pres. I. W. 
Andrews, of Marietta Cojlege: Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. University: 
Prof. Timothy Dwight. of Yale Theological 
Seminary; Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D.: Edward 
Eggleston, D.D.; and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D., Austin Allibone, LL.D., Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, Rev. T. R. Sher. 


' CONTRIBUTIONS, Other than those already 
named, from Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Rev. Howard Crosby. D.D.. Rev. Edward 
Eggleston. D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D.. 
Kev. 8. H. Tyng. Jr.. D.D., Gail Hamii- 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M. C. Hazard. Rev. 
E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, Rey. Thos. 8. Hastings, D.D.. W. T. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. B. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 


This department is for the young people, 
discussing in a light and entertaining way 
topics bearing upon science, natural history, 
and the like. 


SHORT STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


FARM AND GARDEN, by 
Mr. W. H. Coleman. 


EDITORIALS, SumMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music. 

sacred and secular, and in genera! everything | 


some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


| 27 Park Place, New 


to make a hve, wide-awake. whole- 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 

The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and al! the :»test Parisian 
Novelties fur arranging the hair. 2 page Llus- 
trated ogue free. Send for it. 


H. JULIAN, 103 Canal Street, N. Y. 
Established Vi years. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


ver LADIES and CHILDREN. 


23 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Reduced PRICE 
LIST. mentioning this paper. AGENTS WANTED. 
Alice Fletcher & Co., 6 Sast Mth St.. N.Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
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NOW AND THEN. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


pO alluding to some of the discomforts which travel- 
ers are subjected to, we by no means lost sight of 
the great changes 1n our hotels that have been in pro-_ 
gress the last thirty or forty years. We had in mind 
not the palatial hotels found in many of our large 
cities, which afford the most luxurious homes or rest- 
ing places for many, but those that are now scat- 
tered all over the country in the line of railroad 
travel. Of course there are many honorable excep- 
tions even in some of the smallest of these, and very 
marked improvement even in some of the most ob- 
jectionable compared to some experiences which we 
can recall; and in all, as a rule, the comfort or dis- 
comfort of a hotel depends more on the landlady than 
any one else. 

in many of the towns that have sprung up like 
magic in our new Western States, the landladies have 
come from New England, New York or Pennsylvania, 
and were trained to do or see that their work was 
neatly and carefuliy done. Such housekeepers bring 
to these new States their old habits of economy and 
thorough neatness, which are invaluable. A few days 
since we were told by a landlady in one of the new 
towns in Nebraska: 

“I am very strict in demanding that all food shall 
be as carefully prepared and as nicely served to our 
guests as for ourown private table. Then, to be se- 
cured from the danger of vermin which this constant 
change of guests may bring upon us, I, myself, go 
with my chambermaids after each room is vacated 
and see that the mattress and bedstead are examined 
and thoroughly cleaned and aired before another oc- 
cupant arrives. I not only give the order for this 
work but stand by to help or see that it is well and 
faithfully executed. We cannot have the best of 
everything out bere just now, but we have no excuse 
if we du not keep clean. Ido not believe a bug can 
be found in my house.’’ 

We shall ever remember our clean room at this 
hotel, and think of the landlady with grateful re- 
spect; fully agreeing with her that no house can be 
so common or poor even in our youngest settlements 
that it may not be kept sweet and clean and free from 
vermin if the mistress’s eyes are over all the work, not 
left wholly to her servants. The landlady, much 
more than the landlord, decides the character of a 
hotel as far as the comfort to be looked for 1s con- 
cerned. 

In our present journey through the prairies of 
Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska, up through the 
strangely weird desolations of the buttes or bluffs, 
along some of the highest points of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, through which the enterprising proprietors of 
the Union Pacific Railroad have forced a way, we 
could not refrain from noticing the great improve 
ment in the hotels along our route as compared with 
sume we remember thirty-five or forty years ago. To 
be sure, in a great measure the difference can be ac- 
counted for from the fact that in those days the 
“stage” was the only public conveyance, except on the 
rivers, and that was not of daily occurrence. The new- 
ly opened parts of the country were usually crossed 
by emigrant wagons or private vehicles, and as these 
came on no fixed days the “taverns,” or places of 
“entertainment for man and beast,” were ‘‘few and far 
between.” Knowing that calls to feed and lodge travel- 
ers were not frequent, the pioneer settlers, who were 
living in the roughest manner, could not keep large 
supplies on hand, and if they could were not very 
skillful in preparing it in the choicest manner. Far 
removed from any refining influences, the women, 
hard workers with very limited ideas of what would 
be comfortable or attractive to travelers from the 
older States, could hardly be expected to furnish very 
attractive food or the most comfortable accommoda- 
dations, but they could have been neat. Then Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Iowa, Nevada, Nebraska and Colorado 
were unknown regions, where the Indian, buffalo, 
bison and elk roamed undisputed masters. 

We remember, with a sense of discomfort even now, 
a journey across some of the Illinois prairies then 
very sparsely inhabited by the white man. In feeble 
health, with two small children—one a nursing baby— 
we passed over many miles of prairie land, in a pri- 
vate carriage, with not a few laughable experiences. 
At first the long sweep of level country was a plea- 
xant and novel sight; the broad stripes of wild 
tlowers reaching as far as the eye could distinguish, 
each color as separate and distinct, red, white, pur- 
ple or gold, as if the land was one enormous patch- 

ork bed-spread, such as our grandmothers delighted 


w 
/__Aorput together. Now and then this scene, which soon 
grew monvtonous, was relieved by a herd of wild deer 


bounding off on either side as we came near, or by be. 
ing forced to fight the horseflies and mosquitoes that 
ut times came upon us like the plagues of Egypt, and 
made our poor horses well-nigh frantic. No well-de- 
fined road lay before us, but we were guided by thesun 
across the unbroken flat, while here and there a “‘ slew 
hole,” or mud basin, marked by rails scattered about 
or sticking out of the mud, warned us to turn away 


from a spot where some unfortunate tiaveler’s team , 


had been “stalled” and he compelled to rob the 
feuces, to pry his wagon and horses from the deep 


mud pit into which he had unwarily sunk. We tried 
that experiment a few times, and while the head of 
the house borrowed the rails to lift the wheels, we, 
with baby in one hand, held the horses at the head 
with the other, to encourage and guide them when 
the wheels began to move, making laughable jumps 
from one bit of peat to the next, to save both mother 
and child from being drawn under the horses’ feet in 
their brave efforts to get out. 

After riding eighteen, twenty, or sometimes twenty- 
five miles with such experiences, not seeing a house 
or human being. one can imagine with what delight 
we hailed the first glimpses of timber, a sure sign that 
we were approaching a river, where would doubtless 
be found a village—that is, a tavern, town hall, meet- 
ing house, and, perhaps, a school-house, with three or 
four small houses. For a wonder, one evening, com- 
ing to the timber, we found two places for the “ en- 
tertainment of man and beast; one, a small log 
house, and across the way a large two-story new 
house! How could we resist the temptation to stop at 
this imposing building instead of the infenor affair 
opposite? But, *‘ mistaken souls, who dream of bliss,” 
the landlord, with four untidy daughters, was at the 
door and ushered us iuto large, barn-like looking 
rooms, unfinished, and altogether disgusting in the 
whole general appearance. There was a large hole 
under the mantel where a fireplace was to be made 
sometime, but the daughters did their cooking out- 
doors right under this opening. Several pans of milk 
were un the mantel and were thoroughly covered 
with the ashes from the fire underneath. 

After the horses were well attended to and strict 
orders given about feeding them, we were called to 
supper. No pen can describe that table. The table- 
cloth !—words fail. Biscuits of the color of putty and 
as heavy; some fried ham, boiled eggs and a cup of 
tea. Pouring some milk, well colored with ashes, 
into the hot tea it rose in a thick curd and was set 
aside. 

‘**Don’t be notional; make the best of it; try a 
boiled egg,’’ said our philosophical better half. We 
obeyed, but, breaking it, found more chicken than 
egg inside of the shell. 

* Well, never mind; don’t stop to think of it; do as 
I do; ext some of this ham; it is quite good; see,”’ 
and, drawing hie knife bravely across it, found he 
had carved a huge cockroach that was under the ham. 

It is a pity that the very peculiar expression on the 
good man’s face couldn’t have been preserved, when, 
hastily rising from that table, he quietly remarked, 
“T’ll go and see how the horses are faring, and you 
had better get the children off to bed.” But he soon 
returned with the cheering information that a stupid 
boy had fed Charley with green corn, and the poor 
beast was very sick, adding, ‘‘and there will be no 
stage by here to take us on, 1f Charley dies, for two 
days.” 

After working over the poorsuffering animal till mid- 
night he was pronounced better, and a little sleep was 
now to be arranged for. Sleep! The tossing, moan- 
ing children needed all our care—one very ill from 
eating of the putty biscuits, and the baby to be pro- 
tected from the bugs. But the father was going “ to 
bed and to sleep anyhow.’’ We were not, most de- 
cidedly. In an hour or two the disturbed slumbers 
of this most resolute man were so marked that we 
stepped with a lighted candle to his side. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that there were long lines of black 
pilgrims passing up and down his pullow and across 
his hands and arms, and with a hastily uttered ** The 
Philistines be upon you! Wake up!” he roused, and 
instantly “‘ taking in the situation,” sprung from the 
bed, saying, ‘** Wake and dress the children. If Char- 
ley has but three legs to stand on we leave this place 
immediately.” 

We were soon on our way by moonlight over the 
pathless prairies, and by sunrise had made eighteen 
miles, and came to the next settlement. A one-story, 
unpainted log-house was pointed out as the ** tavern,”’ 
and, faint with fatigue and lack of food and sleep, 
with many fears, we stopped. A neat, motherly Ger- 
man woman came to the door and took the baby from 
us, and her husband, equally nice-looking, took 
charge of the horses. Shall we ever forget the luxury 
of rest, the comfort found in that simple dwelling? 
And was ever a breakfast so delicious! Everything 
so sweet, so clean and well cooked which that dear 
old lady set before us! 

We have forgotten time and space in recalling this 
incident, but our object was to prove that no matter 
how far removed from older settlements, how simple 
or how poorly provided those may be who pretend to 
cater for the comfort or accommodation of travelers, 
there are none too humble to be able to keep clean 
or prepare the coarsest food in an acceptable manner. 
There could scarcely be more primitive or less seem. 
ingly inviting accommodation than this poor Geman 
man and woman had to offer, but their cheery good. 
nature and simple neatness made that rest and break- 
fast a bright spot to look back to after nearly forty 
years, while that im posing two-story building is never 
remembered but with a shudder. 

There is one other important point that we wished 
to bring into notice, but fear we have lingered too 
long over the days of our youth. While one need not 
fear in these days falling into such a trap as our Okaw 
two-story tavern, and while we recognize with thank- 
fulness the great improvements of the present time, 
we are compelled to pay that the “ outbuildings, “ sa- 


loons,” or “ water-closets’’—by whatever name they 


are called—are, in almost all but the palace hotels, 
nuisances that should come ander the closest super- 
vision of the health officers, if there are no higher 
powers to take cognizance of their vile condition. It 
is a mercy if sufficient care is taken of them to prevent 
the whole house from being twinted. These places 
are enough to send the cholera or some other fearful 
epidemic all over the towns where they are. And 
there is no possible excuse for permitting this evil to 
exist, no matter if the building be six stories high or 
only a one-story log-house. In large hotels there 
should be a most thorough system of sewerage and 
ventilation, and the basins be well washed every day 
with strong boiling hot suds or lye, and carbolic pow- 
der, or other disinfectants, used plentifully. If the 
sewerage is properly constructed these closets can be 
perfectly drained and the contents pass by large tiles 
under ground, and be carried off beyond all chance 
of offense. 

In smaller houses fine earth should be thrown down 
or shoveled into the large box underneath, through 
the day and at night. This box, which should be 
zinc-lined, with two large hooks on the back to which 
ropes or chains may be attached, can be dragged away 
by horses and dumped into the compost heap or ma- 
nure pits. If earth is plentifully used through the 
day ali offensive odors will be destroyed. The box 
before being replaced should be well sprinkled with 
lime or carbolic powder. One half hour’s labor of 
this sort will do the work. 

In this manner, where no more elaborate arrange- 
ments can be made, any house may be kept free from 
the great annoyance which makes these accom moda- 
tions the terror of any respectable class of travelers. 
The box and earth arrangement is on the general 
principle of the excellent ‘‘ Wakefield earth closets.”’ 
Where these closets can be procured they are the 
cleanest and least troublesome of the many patents 
that we have ever heard of. They are not expensive, 
and if the proprietors of small hotels would place 
them in their houses they could very cheaply rank 
with public benefactors. 

Guests and travelers have also some lessons to learn 
and practice before they can claim perfection; but 
we cannot give them now. 


Our Young Falks. 


BARCLAY SCHOOL. 
By G. M. 8. Horton. 


Ill.—THE DISGRACE. 


on HE river’s clear! The river’s clear!’’ rang in 
Harry’s ears one morning before he was up. 

*“ Whuat’s the matter?” he asked, sitting up in bed 
and rubbing his eyes, while Tommy Dodd, one of the 
little boys, went around the room waking every one 
with the cry, ** The river’s clear!” 

“Why, don’t you see? Now all the boats’ll be out 
and there'll be racing and everything. Just feel my 
muscle.” And Tommy doubled up his fistand crooked 
up his arm and got red in the face trying to make his 
muscle show. 

“How did you ever doit?’ said Harry, feeling all 
the way down Tommy’s shoulder to his elbow with- 
out discovering the slightest elevation. 

“Oh, in the gymnasium,” said the boy, proudly; 
“and Jack’s going to let us pull in the barge when- 
ever we want to.”’ 

All that day the small boys went about doubling up 
their arms and striking out at nobody in the most 
athletic manner, while Tommy became so very nau- 
tical that he said “shiver my timbers” when he missed 
in the geography class. 

Tommy bribed his small companions to make him 
captain of the barge crew, and they immediately went 
into active training and pretty soon became so pro- 
ficient that they could take twenty strokes before 
they began hitting each other in the back with their 
oars; and going down stream Tommy declared they 
could simply ‘*‘ make her fiy.” 

Snifiies always felt too sick to row, he said, but he 
soon made friends with Tommy, and used to sit in the 
stern of the barge and steer, just on purpose to tell the 
last little boy to push out when the boy in front was 
pulling back. And it wasn’t long before three- 
quarters of Tommy’s crew were laid up for repairs, 
with black and blue spots all overthem. You could 
tell one of this celebrated crew long before he came 
in sight, for Mrs. Morrow never spared the arnica. 
Indeed, this distinguishing feature became so marked 
that the organization went by the name of the “* Ar- 
nica Brigade,” and the flerce contests they used to have 
with the current showed most excellent discipline 
and careful training. 

Soon the snow disappeared from the mountain side, 
which rose from a long sloping base just across the 
river. Half a mile below the school, near Barclay 
village, a bridge crossed the stream, for there the 
main turnpike went on to the village beyond. 

What a place that was for ‘hare and hounds’ — 
that mountain with its thickly-wooded sides and 
rocky ledges! A grand hurt had been arranged, and 
after trials of speed, Harry had been appointed hare. 
One morning, a few days before the match came off, 
there were mysterious whispers about the schouwl. 
The fact is that when John the gardener (they called 


him gardener, but he was everything else you could 
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think of too) came to sweep the front steps, he found 
a rough looking man sitting there smoking a short 
clay pipe as if he paid rent for the seat. 

* Hulloa.’’ 

“ Hulloa, yourself.” 

“Want anyone?” asked John, 
broom. 

“ Yes, I wanter see the boss.” 

, “Well, you’ve took it in time, man, for he isn't out 
of bed yet.” 

Some vf the boys came out, but still the man sat 
there smoking without a word. When Doctor Farley 
came down, the stranger stalked into the study and 
the boys all held their breath, for they felt something 
was going to happen. Then the rough looking man 
went away, and after devotions Doctor Farley, be- 
fore dismissing the school to lessons, asked, 

‘‘Has anyone been up on the mountain this sea- 
son ?” 

No one answered. 

“ve got some one’s handkerchief here, it was found 
near the limekiln. One of the men was down this 
morning, and says some one threw rocks and dirt in 
the lime yesterday, and that he knows it was a boy 
from this school, for they saw him run across the 
slope below, then turn off to the bridge, and then, in 
about the time it would take him to walk up 
from the bridge, they saw him, nothing but a faint 
speck, enter the school grounds. Now, I want to 
know what boy that was?’ 

Still no answer. 

‘** Hilton, go call Mrs, Morrow.” 

The housekeeper came in. 

‘*Mrs. Morrow,” and the Doctor held up the hand- 
kerchief, ‘I believe each boy’s washing has its own 
mark, has it not?” 

Yes, sir.”’ 

Whose handkerchief is this, please ?’’ 

The housekeeper took it, and turned it around till 
her eye caught sight of the distinguishing mark. 

* This is Mr. Hilton’s.”’ 

“Hilton, were you ou the mountain yesterday ?” 

** No, sir —ves, sir—that is, I—”’ 

“Then, why didn’t you say so when I asked?” 

didn’t think, sir. Ll only went up a short way to 
see how the woods lay; I went to look outa starting 
place for Saturday, when we run ‘ hare and hounds.’” 

‘* How came your handkerchief up by the kiln?” 

*T really can't say, sir.” 

‘‘Hilton, I don’t like to say it or think it, but if 
you've told the truth—”’ 

**I say I have told the truth, sir.” 

‘*We'll not debate the question here; come to my 
study at intermission. Aud let me caution you about 
your temper, sir. There’s only ove master here aud 
he holds the privilege of asking such questions as 
may seem best, without interruption. Thank vou, 
Mrs. Morrow, I'll not detain you longer.”’ 


IV._H ARE AND HOUNDS. 


Harry had no time to slip in and speak to Jimmy or 
Jack and ask what it all meant. He felt that he was 
in disgrace uot only for the mischief at the kiln, of 
which he knew nothing, but about this angry inter- 
ruption which he remembered too well. The morn- 
ing dragged along, and when be knocked on the study 
door Harry felt as guilty as if he really had been 
throwing rocks into the lime kiln, . 

** Forgive me, sir,” said the boy before the principal 
spoke. “ Forgive me for answering asI did. I could 
cut my tongue out for it, after all your kindness to 
me.” 

That's a second question just now, Hilton. There’s 
some mystery about this that I can’t get hold of. 
Jimmy Valentine sends me this uote. You may 
read it:”’ 

* Dear Doctor Farley: 

“Believe Harry. He can't tell anything butthetruth. I 
watched him through the telescope, and I’m positive he 
didn’t go beyond the lower ridge. Why would he want to 


apoil the day s work of the kiln men? 
JIMMY VALENTINE.” 


“That’s just it,” said Doctor Farley with a puzzled 
100k. ‘* Why should you or any one else in my school 
go up and injure those people? That’s what I can’t 
explain. And yet this handkerchief was found 
there.” 

“* Neither van I explain it, sir.” 


leaning on his 


It was Saturday morning, and Harry, the anticipa- 
tion of the day’s sport having uearly restored his 
peace of mind, is ready to start. Across his shoulders 
is slung Jimmy’s opera-glass case full of little bits of 
paper. Us pockets are crammed, too. You know 
the game of course; how one boy, the hare, with a 
zood start ahead of the hounds, leads his pursuers 
through miles of chase, keeping out of sight, but 
dropping bits of paper for a trail. A skillful hare 
must double on his track, misleading the hounds in 
every way. 

‘I don’t like this game, for one reason,” said Harry 
as he stood by Jimmy’s chair to say good-by. 

* What's that?” asked Jimmy. 

‘* Because you can’t join us.”’ 

* Yes, can. Vl watch you through the telescope.” 

“So you can. “I’ve made up my mind where [ll 
go,”’ and he stooped to whisper the course. 

* The kiln?” 

“Yes. I want to see the men there about that 
handkerchief. 1l suppose some of the fellows really 


think I did it after all, and that I'll be sure to keep , 


away from there. Good-by. I'll wave this scarf 


every opening I come to. They can't see me, but you 
can. Why, Jimmy, what is it?’ 

“Nothing; run along, hare, or the hounds ’ll catch 
you before you start.” 

*“‘Don’t try to smile it away, Jimmy; you're not 
feeling well to-day. What is it, dear boy?” 

“Why,am I pale to-day?” He wheeled the vhair in 
front of the looking-glazs. ‘So | am,” he said, cheer- 
fully, *“*but never mind that; once let Jerry get to 
racing me in my chair along the river bank—it’s been 
too cold till now—and I'll show you cheeks like your 
own. Now hurry up or I'll shoot you,” and he turned 
the long telescope iuto the room and prepared to load 
it with imaginary powder and ball. 

“Hare! bare! hure!”’ 

* I’m coming,’’ shouted Harry to the crowd outside, 
and, waving a last good-by to Jimmy, he ran out of 
the room. 

The real starting-point was to be the bridge, and the 
hare walked down with the hounds, and talked with 
the priocipal hound most of the way. The hare was 
to have five minutes start after he reached the woods, 
and having crossed the bridge be trotted over the 
open slope, turned toward the school to whisk a good- 
by to Jimmy and then disappeared among the trees. 
In five minutes the hounds started in pursuit, and, 
scattering over the slope, dashed up the mountain 
side. 

From his room Jimmy could watch the race even bet- 
ter than he hoped. Harry, as he ran, took pains to cross 
all the open spots he came to, so that he might wave 
the scarf to the unseen watcher below. Often the 
boy with his eye to the telescope would lose the hare 
as he scrambled around some projecting rock or 
turned iu a new direction; bot suddenly from some 
unsuspected point would come the flutter of the scarf 
into the field of the telescope. The hounds could be 
seen dotting the slopes and crags with their tinv dark 
forms, and Jimmy would laugh to himself as the hare 
with some fresh maneuver would outwit his pursuers 
and put a fresh half mile between himself and the be- 
wildered hounds, 

**Do come in, Mrs. Morrow,” Jimmy cried excitedly 
as the housekeeper passed his door. “Quick! Look 
through there. That's Hilton standing on the rock 
just below the summit. He looks like an ant, does n't 
he? Barclay School never had such a hare as that be- 
fore, ll warrant,”’ he cried admiringly. ** But I don’t 
understand. He said he was going over by the kiln 
to see the men about that handkerchief; but he’s no- 
where near the hut.”’ 

‘‘He’s going to do it on the way home, perhaps. See! 
he’s turning that way now.”’ 

So they watched the race. First the hare as he 
made his way—like a suail it seemed to them in the 
distance—and then the telescope would be turned to 
where the hounds struggled on im the rear. The 
housekeeper went about her duties, but still Jimmy 
kept his eye to the telescope. An hour passed, and 
then another, and the housekeeper came back. 

“Mr. Valentine, | would n't watch much longer.” 

“Hush. He’s there—up by the kiln—three of them. 
Oh, Mrs. Morrow! Mrs. Morrow! They’ve struck 
him—struck him down—he’s fighting them all—look! 
look!" And the boy started up in his chair. “ Run 
to Doctor Farley and seud help—the cowards!”’ 

Where were the boys? Farin the rear. The teles- 
cope told of a few still in pursuit, but many had 
fallen behind and had already given up the chase and 
could be seen coming down the mountain. Jimmy 
heard a bustle in the stable and then the rapid galop 
ef a horse’s hoofs down the road. It was Doctor 
Farley on Black Bess, riding for the bridge. Jimmy 
heard the housekeeper’s voice asking what he saw, 
but the voice seemed far away, and, when he tried to 
look again, a dark cloud rolled before the glass and 
he could see nothing, for he had fainted. 

(lo be continued.) 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


SOME OF THE CURIOUS FESTIVALS OF THE 
JAPANESE. 


By Mary A. Rog. 


OME of the festivals held in Tokio are both curious 
and interesting. One is a general illumination on 
the banks of the river that passes through Tokio. 
The water is covered with boats that are lighted with 
lanterns, and so are both sides of the shore as far as 
you can see; while they are alive with people, Jap- 
anese and foreigners, who sing and shout and hurrah 
as they do here. The fireworks do not make much 
show, except some balls of fire that plunge m and out 
of the water, ate off showers of sparks before 
they are extinguished. The pleasure-boats they use 
are like the Venetian gondolas, beautilully finished 
in a sort of white-wood like satin. They have a little 
cabin, with roof and windows, and the floor is covered 
with matting and druggets. They generally have, 
also, a stove and tea-kettle, and you are offered un- 
limited quantities of tea. The boatman stands in the 
end and sculls. Little boats come among these 
pleasure-boats with sweetened ice-water, which the 
men announce in a sing-song tone. This festival is 
arranged by the tea houses and boatmen, as it pays 
them in the way of business, and it is held twice a 
year. 
Our friends attended another festival in one of the 
largest tea-houses in Tokio. Its name means tne “ res- 
taurant with one thousand mats.’’ These mats are 


‘red satin. 


made two yards long, a yard wide and three inches 
thick, and are quite soft. Cushions are placed on 
them in a large circle and the company treated at 
first to a bowl of soup. Then follows a course of 
prawns, dressed with ginger-root, a few strips of raw 
fish and a cup of Japanese soy or sauce. This is eaten 
with chopsticks. 

The third course is part of the fin of a large fish, 
dressed with lotus root; the former is very tough, but 
the letter is delicate and nice. Then follows tea and 
saki, taken very hot. After the meal dancers came 
in, three little girls and one boy, dressed gorgeously, 
in old Japanese style, so heavy they could hardly 
carry the load. These children slowly assumed pos- 
tures, stamping their feet and clapping their hands, 
but taking up no regular motion. 

After they withdrew, the musicians camein. Two 
played on an instrument called a shaw sin, striking 
the strings with a piece of wood. One woman played > 
on a kokia, an instrument something like a violin, 
auother woman on a Kato, or long box, with many 
strings across the top, that sounded a little like a 
piano. Two men had drums, which they struck with 
the tips of their fingers, another sang and auother 
played a small flute. 

They all performed in unison, and the leader, who 
also had a drum, kept up their ardor by calling every 
minute “yop.” This music was interspersed with 
more courses and dancing. 

At stated times of the year they have a festival 
when wrestlers perform. This is held in a sort of 
amphitheater, with little square boxes ‘n tiers, into 
which they mount by means of a ladder. There are 
two hundred and ninety wrestlers, though all do not 
perform at once. 

They have to confine their actions within a certain 
limit, and they care more to push a man off that 
than to throw him. Some of the men are immensely 
large, and it is said they live principally on monkeys. 

They have another curious festival when a baby is 
thirty-three days old. It is then taken to the Temple, 
to be christened | suppose; but the father, mother, 
and grandmother are not allowed to be present. One 
baby was described as gorgeously dressed in brown 
crape, with a red figure stamped on it, and faced with 
Then broad red silk strings were passed 
around and tied with a bow and long ends onthe back 
of the woman carrying the baby. Every one who 
attends the ceremouy must have new clothes, and it — 
is a mystery how some can afford such hundsome 
garments. 

One little girl carried a white umbrella over the 
baby, and another person carried two large and 
grotesque plaster dogs, presents tothe baby. These 
were carried to the Temple and brought back to be 
kept till she was grown. 

They give the priest a very little money, and he 
gives the baby a little saki (rice fermented, their 
wine) some red rice, and burns some white prayer 
papers. That is all done ar the Temple, I believe. | 
Then they adjourn toa tea-house or visit some friends. 
But previous to this the parents senda box of nce 
and beans cooked together and colored 1ed to every | 
one who had made a present to the haby. They hire 
a man tocarry them, snd a tea house furnishes the 
rice and boxes. 


PUZZLES. 
ADDITIONS. 


1. To an article of dress add a word expressing quap- 
tity and make an overturn. 
2. To sight add a cutting instrument and make an 


f a verb expressing speed add 
the name of a* 1eroic poem and make an ad- 
jective meaning «01 

4. To a preposition 
something that every one ¢ 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
I. 
You may think that it is all —— 
To declare I do not like —— 
But it’s really honest I ——. 


If. 
For it settles as heavy as —— 
And always creates a bad —— 
To my system, and for —— 
I much prefer jam —. 
ENIGMA. 
My whole is what so many children enjoy in the 
summer. 
My 2, 4, 5, 6 is opposite to what we have been enjoy- 
ing this season. 
My 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 11 is what all school desks are on | 
Christmas. 
My 12,1 is a verb. 
My 3, 13 is a call. 


Cc. B. C. 


M. B. H. 


ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF AUG. 21. 


Quotation Puzzle.—“* More things are wrought by pra er 
than this world dreams of.” 


Nquare Word.— Easy Diamond.— 
BDA R 
EV AD E BAA 
ADELA 
KR EDAN 
European Capitals.— LiBrqa 
BeLi E 
OntiowN 
NiNus8 


“ 
i 
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Farm and Garden. 


LATE-SET EVERGREENS—THE ACME TOMA- 
TO—NEW PEACHES—QUAKER FARMERS— 
A WELL-KEPT HOG. 


—It is a good time now to set out ever- 
greens—always provided that the sea- 
son is not hot and dry. This year it is 
cool and moist, with frequent heavy 
rains and there isjevery reason for ex- 
pecting success. The evergreen is a 
dainty creature and resents an undue 
exposure of its roots to the light and 
air, and though, unlike deciduous trees, 
it starts best when the buds are swelled, 
the new growth when fairly out will 
usually droop and turn brown. Out of 
eighteen spruces set last spring we lost 
seven, and each of these bad put out an 
inch or two of new growth. The rest 
were not so far advanced. It was com- 
forting to find that one of our oldest 
nurserymen, and he a specialist in 
evergreens, had had even wo1se luck Ip 
his private planting, his lawn border 
being filled with, tall scare-crows of 
trees—the gbosts of evergreens dead 
and gone. The unusually early spring 
made it difficult to transplant ever- 
greens at the mght time this year, and 
many planters must have found that 
instead of thrifty evergreens they have 
only a melancholy assortment of ever- 
yellows. But there is time to make 
good the loss without waiting for spring. 
Late August and September find the 
new growths sufficiently matured to 
bear transplanting without wilting, and 
if the roots are kept moist until safely 
in the ground and a heavy mulch of 
leaves, grass, or straw put over the 
planted surface they will strike fresh 
roots quickly and be prepared to go 
through the winter in safety. 

—The finest tomato we have seen this 
year is the Acme, introduced by B. K. | 
Bliss & Son, of New York. There has 
been so much disappointment in new 
varieties that we hud begun to despair 
of seeing any improvement on the old 
Smooth Red. Hubbard’s, Hathaway, 
Canada Victor, and other varieties have 
all been tried and found wanting in the 
qualities called for by the kitchen 
authorities. ‘**‘ We want round, smooth, 
solid tomatoes and your new kindr don’t 
grow so,” was the dictum. But when a 
neighbor handed us an Acme and we 
presented it, for criticism, there was 
only a burst of admiration. It was 
large, it was round, it was smooth, it 
‘was thin skinned; and when cut and 
brought to table it was found to be 
brilliant in color, solid in flesh, juicy 
and mech. It was rightly named: it 
marks the acme thus far in tomato 
growing. 

—Mr. Charles Downing reports on 
some new peaches in the ‘‘ Gardener’s 
Monthly.’’ A great many new varieties 
have been introduced of late years, but 
few of them will hold any place among 
standard varieties. The wide difference 
in time of ripening, as claimed for these, 
dwindles from weeks to days, and the 
fruit itself, when compared together, is 
found to differ but little. Mr. Downing 
says that if the Alexander, Amsden, 
Honeywell and Early Canada were put 
in a dish together it would puzzle a good 
pomologist to separate them, and yet 
there is no doubt but that they are dis- 
‘tinct kinds. Two very fine seedling 
peaches were lately sent us from Orange 
Co., N. Y. One of them measured nine 
and three-quarter inches around, was 
brilliant in color and yellow-fleshed. It 
had the genuine characteristics of the 
Crawford, and may have been one, as 


the Crawford frequently comes true] 


from the stone. A seedling tree, near 
Waterloo, has lately been bought, and a 
Rochester firm will propagate it for sale. 

—A “Tribune” correspondent has been 
among the Dunker farmers of Pennsy!]- 
vania. They are found chiefiy in Lan- 
easter Co. The farms are small, ranging 
from 60 to 100 acres, and one of 200 acres 
or over’is rare. They are usually well- 
watered and laid off in fields of 10 acres 
each. The soil is very productive, and 
the only fertilizers used are barnyard 
manure and lime. The yield is equal to 
the best Western lands. The wheat 
crop of the county this year is esti- 
‘mated at 600,000 bushels, and the yield 
was from 35 to 45 bushels per acre. 


othy hay and clover are the principal 
products, and of late tobacco has been 
extensively raised. Great attention is 
paid to the raising of horses, milch cows 
and beef cattle, also of poultry, and 
there is an enormous production of 
eggs. Many families pay their store 
bills in eggs alone, and in the yearly set- 
tlement often have a balance in their 
favor. Fruitis little raised. The dwell- 
ing houses are usually stone, two and a 
half stories high, with large kitchens 
and fine cellars. The barns are elegant 
structures, frequently costing more than 
the dwelling houses. Land is worth 
from $75 to $300, and $500 has been paid 
for small, well improved tracts in choice 
localities. The people labor early and 
late. In harvest time the hours will 
often be from 3 A. mM. to 8 P. M., and such 
work as spreading lime and husking 
corn is frequently done at night after a 
hard day’s work. They refuse to attend 
market unless it is held before sunrise, 
calculating to do a day’s work after re- 
turning home. Seventy-five per cent. 
of the farms are worked by their own- 
ers, the members of the family perform- 
ing all the labor. The farmer’s wives 
and daughters, barefooted and wearing 
short gowns, ofien help to gather the 
crops. Five meals are eaten daily; 
breakfast on rising, a “snack” at 9 
o’clock, dinner at 12, another “ snack” 
at 4, and supper at dusk. There is 
plenty to eat and of the best quality. 
Dutch is spoken in all the familhes, and 
many adults born in this country cannot 
understand English. They do not be- 
lieve in “* booklarnin’,’”’ and do not read 
agricultural books or newspapers. We 
leave it to our friends of the agricultural 
press to make any comment on this sug- 
gestive statement. 

—There is a man in New Hampshire 
who has kept the same hog in his pen 
for seven years. He says the hog eats 
all the swill and it would be nonsense 
to think of buying another. New En- 
gland used to be noted for its thrift, but 
this is a queer specimen of it. A Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman would shake his 
sides over it. This is the first instance 
we can remember of using a hog for a 
slop-drain. 

—Some typographical errors 1n prop- 
er names were made in the article 
“Field Work Wanted.” “De Granti” 
should read “ Dr. Grant,’”’ and “ James 
Rich” should be “*‘ James Vick.” 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendi Varieties, our choice, 
all labeled, for Si, 2 for 82; 19 for 35 26 for 
$4; 35 for og 7 bg $10; 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
DING 


-Growers, \\ 


Co., 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY 
HUNYADI JANOS, 


The Best Natural Apericnt. 


4nos.— 


that ite tichness in 
aperient sxits sur- 
pusses that of all 
known wa- 


THE 


The most agreeable, 
safest, and most ef- 
ficacious aperient 
water.” 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, Berlin.—" Invar- 
libly good and promot success: most valuable.” 
SOR BAMBERG GER, Vienna.—"! 
these Waters with remarkable 


PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg.—“! 
enone put 
P ESS OR AUDER BRUNTON M.D. 
London, — More than 
and surpas-es them ine 
PROFESSOR AITKEN. MD, 
royal Military Hospital, Netiey.—" 
te Pullna ana Friedrichsha!l!. 
Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE T THE TRAVE 
ING PUBLIC. 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
APOLLINARIS Co. (Limited), London. 
FRED’R DE & co., 
41 and 48 Warren St., New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
For Sale by Dealers, Crocers and 
Druggists. 
BLUE top on every genuine Bottle is printed on 


ATENTS For Inventors. No Patent. no 


| The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


Is a Pure Concentrated LIQUID Feod, 
prepared directly from the 


WHEAT KERNEL, 


without Fermentation. and retaining all 
of its 


BLOOD, NERVE & BRAIN 


restoring elements in a natural state of 
vitalization. 


Nervous Debility 


which underlies all forms of Chronic Disease, 
is speedily overcome by the use of this Food. 


“For the past year IT have constantly pre- 
scribed The lanchard Blood and 
Nerve Food to my patients of all ages, from 
eighteen months to eighty-three years. In 
every case the result has been exactly that 
claimed by you. It is by far the m valu- 
able and reliable Tonic I have ever me with. 
EDWARD SUTTON SMITH, M 


20 Irving Place, Row Winks. 
FOO AT LAST 
ASUBSTITUTE FOR D R U G S 


FOOD is made a curative agent by concen- 

tration and artificial digestion, and is simple 

in its application. 

a of recoveries from chronic dis- 
are reported, where the best medical 

skill skill has failed. 

Many of the best throughout the 
country are Discar rage and 
the Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food 
with the most gratifying 
relieving all forms of Physi and Mental 
Debility. The Dyspeptic and Consump- 
tive Patient, sufferers from Mialarial or 
Bloed Poisoning, t ther with the entire 
list of complaints pecu to the Female 
Sex, find s the use of this Food sure and 


speedy reli 


New YorkK, November 26, 1877. 


Dr. V. W. BLANCHARD: During the past 
year [ have es your various prepara- 
tions of F Cure, and feel happy to say they 
have met my most sanguine ex tio 
giving to patients long enfeeb! by bi 
ison, chronic disease, or over drug dosing 
e needed nutrition and nerve force. 
Pror. CLEMENCE 8. LOZIER, M.D. 
Dean of Hom. Med. College and Hospita) for 
Women, New York City. 


Hundreds of cases of Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidneys have been reported cured. For 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Diseases it 
is almost a specific. Pytny and Mental De- 
bility from the use of Aleohol, Opium and 
Tobacco or from any unnamable cause, find 
in this Food a natural and potent remedy. 


For the Intellectual Worker 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


affords a certain and natural means of sup- 
teen, Re the waste of the brain resulting from 
that will enable him to do better and 
more work than ever before, without danger 
of mental strain. 
As a remedy for loss of Appetite and 
want of vigor, ae and men in 
children, this Food has no rival. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Or Sent by Express on receipt of Price. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
Andover, Mass., March 29, 1878. 
Your life Food is an excellent thin I have 
no hesitation, after a thorough tri ‘of it, in 
recommending it in cases of chronic dyspepsia 
and nervous 
Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


THE BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
SYSTEM now receiving such poper ap- 
is set forth page 

which will be sent to any on 
pt of 25 cents. Address. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 60., 


227 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 
© produce real sea water at will, gic 
solve This in water. This 
solution perssesses the health-giving 
and tenic of natural sea- 
pees while it is tree frem the o nic 
urities ont For MAN. by drug- 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


R, Proprietor, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
For Churches, etc, own to the public since 


BELL ED. 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


BUCKEYE 
AD ett FOUNDRY. 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY e We 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
URCH BELLS 


attention given to C 
u Catalogve sent free. 


PIAN PIANOS Another batile on *RACING 


TLANOS renewed. RAGING 
(free) before Orpen. latest Newspaper circu 


D.¥. Beatty, ORG ANS 

ymin Tune 

SANCTUAy 


IRS AND 


por 
se 


BARNES 


ew York, Chicaso & New Orleans, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One the Babi of either for 

in the United States ada on re- 


cetpt of HA. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
or any two for ostage prepa the 
Publishers. HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


te in the news 
Dominion of Canada. o —— advertisers with 
veliable information concerni 

rates, and thus enable the most i 
intelligently the mediums best adapt 


BROTH 


wsepapers and their 
rienced tc «elect 
to any particu- 


rates 

ne pwapapersin the United States and Canada, 
’ ad contains more information of value to an advertiser 

can be found in any other publication. Al) lists 
e trefully revi in each edition, and where practicable 
vrices reduc ® special offers are numerous and 
‘ nusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
it before spending any money in newspaper advertising. 
lhe last edition will be cont postpaid to 28 ON 
receipt of 25 cents by N. We Ay SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Iphia, 


Another Creat Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED- 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 
P.O. Box 543. Sl and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


TEA THE FRONT AGAIN, 


re for reduceo Price-list. GEO. 
«e T. MATTHEWS, 78 Barclay St., N. Y. 


| kinds. 1‘2c. 50, no two 
fal fog 
ANGELIQUE 
TOOTH: 

635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK. 3 sic. 


oat quality LR and most liberal meas- 
No nd Btreet. Philadelphia. 


and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread 


mendation of the 
the sean Chemists of the Country. 


Wheat, corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, tim- 


Send for Circular. 
H. J. ENNIS, Box 42, Washington, D. C. 


wtbout it. All Grocers sell it, 


It is free from injurious substances or eve 
Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


The uidest and most reliable Sue full and wholesome. It goes 


. than any other prepa 
and received the Com- 
the endorsement 


t is peerless and — in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 
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IT WILL PAY TO READ THIS... 


With any of these premiums offered to increase the circulation of ‘‘ Mamma’s Sunshine for Little Children,” orders will be received for the Christian Union from NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


$6.25 for $3.40 


Mamma’s Sunshine, 
For one year. Issued monthly. size lixl4. §6 worth 


of Music in the 12 numbers. 298 pages. 360 beautiful 
pictures. 600 exqusite stories for the little ones. 


Christian Union, (new subseriber.): 3.00 
The leading family news r of America yore 
NU! 
t. 


$3.25 
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M S 
One un 


C 
hr 


istian 
One Year, 


Weekly, 


$160.25 for $50. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 60.00 


Ten octave volumes ; library binding, marble edges, extra 
gilt; 4000 eqgraving®, 40 maps, 100 elegantly engraved 
plates Latest and beat edition. This edition is made to 
order by the great house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., ex- 
wessly for this great offer of ‘‘ Mamma’s Sunshine.” 
tis a library in itself, is not sold to the trade, and can- 
not be bought elsewhere for lees than Sixty Dollars. 


Waverley Novels, 


Superb edition. 24 volumes. 2000 ilinstrations. Cloth extra. 
lear, large type. Exquisitely tinted paper. Has never 
been published at less than $72 a set. A rare bargain. 


Child’s Bible, 


A magnificent large quarte. 838 pages. 300 fine engrav- 
ings. Col’d maps, and iilaminated titles. Cloth elegant. 
Full gilt, gilt extra. Large type. Heavy toned paper. 


$78.25 for $22.00 


Waverley Novels, 


For full description, read centre card. 


Mamma’s Sunshine, 
Monthly. One year. Postage prepaid. 


Christian Union, (new subscriber.) 


3.00 
Weekly. One year. Postage prepaid. 


Total offer is worth, $78.25 
Sent for only 822.00 


%72.00 


3.25 10.00 


Latest 


Worcester’s Dictionary, 


Illustrated, unabridged. 
pases. Colored pilates. 
victionary of 


Mamma’s Sunshine, 


Issued monthly, for one year. Size lixl4. §6.00 worth of 
music in the numbers. 285 360 beautiful pic- 
tures. 600 charming stories for the litUe ones. 


Christian Union, 
Edited by Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott. One 
year. Postage prepaid. The leading family newspaper 
of America. 


Worcester’s great work. 
and best edition. 1554 
questionably the standard 


Total offer is worth, $160.25 


SENT FOR ONLY $50. 


| 
| 


One Million Dollars 


Have been invested in the above “ unrivaled combinations” to secure 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 


to Mamma’‘s Sunshine for Little Children,”’ and it is absolutely throw- 
ing away your money to purchase anything, from a dollar book 
toathousand dollar piano, until you have written to us 
for the plans and prices of our PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENTS, opencd and worked 
exclusively in the interests of our 
subscribers. 


| 


| 


| 


Address ali orders lo 
Rev. J. HENRY SMYTHE, 
Philadelphia. 


| 


i! 


| 


| 


ti 
Hill iit 


i 


All orders should be 


Correspondents should enclose stamp for a reply. 
addressed to 


_ No postal cards will be answered. 
| All freight charges must be paid on delivery. 
Specimen copies of ‘‘ Sunshine ’’ will be sent for 15 cents. 


$9.75 for $4.45 


Wit and Humor, 
Large octavo, 500 »s. 450 engravings. Subscription work. 
Cloth extra. Gold sides, gold stamp. A magnificent book. 


Mamma’s Sunshine, 


Monthly. One year. Postage prepaid. 


Christian Union, (new subscriber.) 
Weekly. One year. Postage prepaid. 


Total offer is worth, $9.75 
Sent for only $4.45 


83.25 
3.50 


3.00 


Hi 
| 


| 
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Rev. J. HENRY SMYTHE, 


Publisher “‘ Sunshine for Little Children,” 
1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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